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iílorcil ©ajes. 

ORIGINAL. 

REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL DAYS. 

It was a bright, glorious ^mmer rnorning, when I Jeft 
B-to attend a boardilla sciiool in-. 

It was tbe first time I nad ever bade adieu, for any 
length of time, to the dear circle at borne. My father’s 
parting words, my mother’s anxious look, and the twining 
arms of brothers and sisters about my neck, caused my 
eyes to overfiow with tears that I vainly tried to suppress. 

But ncw scenes, and new faces, soon diverted iny mind ; 
and at the cióse of the day, the stage stopped in the beau- 

tiful village of-•, and we alighted at the boarding place 

selected by our parents,about half a mile from the Academy, 

With a very strange feeling, busy at my heart, I enter* 
ed a room where I found six or seven young girls of my 
own age, walking round scrutinizing .each other’s faces, 
and trying in vain to malte their new nbode seem like 
homc. 

Presently one of them, a merry, rosy*cheeked girl, seat- 
ed herselfby my síde, and without the formality of an in- 
troduction, said, “You are homesick ! you know you are, 
and so am I, and we might as welí laugh as cry about it.” 

She looked socomical when she said this, and withalso 
kind hearled and good natured, that she was perfectly ir¬ 
resistible to me, and I burst into a hearty laugh. “ Do 
you know,” said she, “ that I think this is a doleful oíd 
house enough, but it is hard if we don’t contrive to liave 
some pleasure in it, out of school hours, for a]] that. One 
tliing I can tell you, for your comfort, I’ve seen the young 
lady who is to teach our class, and she*s as beautiful as an 
ángel—I hope she’Jl be as good, but here she comes, so ¡ 
you can judge for yourself.” 


I With a slight rap at the door a young lady cntered, 
i looking 3curcely older than ourselves. Her flaxen hair 
I fell in ringlets over a face and neck fair as an infant’s, 
¡ and as puré; her dress blue as her eyes, welí became her 
delicate complexión. 

Smiling and extending a hand to each, she said, 
“ friends already? well, I am glad of that! I carne to 
challenge yon to a wallc with me, before you liad lime to 
get up a fu of homesickness. I trust I am not too late.” 

We were soon equipped, and walking by her side, 
through a lovely green lene, overgrown with wi!d vines, 
and fragrant already with the breath of early violets. She 
soon made her a wreaih of theñí, and taking oíT her hat 
twined tliem amid her hair, and well ditl they grace her 
delicate beanty. So \vc wandered on, happy as the birds 
that sang above ns, and as Hule fearing llie fulure. 

I cannot recall that rnorning, even at this pcriod of time, 
(and I have since become a wife and mother,) without a 
gush of tears—but 1 will nót anticípate. 

The next day we entered upon our school duties, and 
Miss Ellen was duly appointed our teacher. She needed 
not the stern frown of authority to awe us into obedience, 
for by an irresistible power she liad already taken posses- 
sion of onr hearts. Our most diíTicult lessons were mas- 
tered without complaint, because wo [dreaded annoying 
her. 

i Our number was very largo—there were young ladies 
from all parts of the Union. Some, wlio, having been too 
much indulged at home, were sent away for a stricter dis¬ 
cipline; some, who, thougli away from the watehful eye 
of paren!al love, slill remembered that the AlTsceing Eyc 
was over tbein. The grave and the gay, the homely and 
the handsome, the repulsive and the attractive, Por the 
welfare of each were anxious hearts praying and watch- 
ing at their own firesides, and to one and all did a Ileav - 
enhj Parent say, “ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 

Week after week glided swiftly by, and the suminer liad 
nearly passed ere we knew it. Letters had come from our 
homes to remind us that the dear ones far away had not 
learned to do without us,—that the merry voice, and 
bounding step were missed from among tliem, and many 
substanlial proofs of nfíection, did we receive, such as 
hungry school girls know fuily how to appreciate. In the 
meantime the puré, uncontaminated air of the country, 
and our daily rambles among the hiUs, were imprinting 
health in most legible charncters, on our rosy cheeks, in 
our sparkling eyes, and well developed limbs. 

Our dear Sliss Ellen was ahvays the companion of our 
walks. We Joved the other teachers, but regarded them 
with a feeling of awe, to which we were utter strangers in 
her presence, 

One lovely rnorning, we called for her, as usual, but 
were told she was not quite well, had lairi down, and re- 
quested not to be disturbed. Disappointed, we turned 
slowly away, but consoled ourselves with gathering flow- 
ers to present her after school. Alas ! alas ! how did we 
find her ? Dead ! dcad by her own kands ! 

The people in the house told us, that, alarmed at not 
hearing from her, they forced an etnrance to her room, 
and there she lay, as we saw her, beautiful as a tlream; 
one arm ihrown carelessly over her liead, her sunny hair 
covering her neck and bosom, and her soft blue eyes clos- 
ed forever. 

The remains of the dcadly potion were by her side; no 
one could form the remotest idea of- her motive. We 
gazed spell-bound on that beautiful face, for not a trace of 
pain was visible, and yet a shuddering fear crept over us 
as we gazed. We knew it was not thus she should have 
passed away. Life seemed so full of hope and joy, for one 
so bright and lo vi ng; why should she have rushed nnbid - 
den into the presence of her God ? We had looked upon 
her as fit for Heaven, had she, with suicidal hand, forever 
shut herselfagainst that golden gate ? Or had reason ivan- 
dered? and overpowered by some dreadful visión, did she 
rashly “ break the golden bowl, and loose the silver cordf* 
Eternity alone may tell. Our affection for her, prompted 
us to send in a request that she might be buried from 
the village churcli, where we all worshipped ; but our gray 
haired pastor, solemnly laying bis hands on our heads, 
while the tears poured down bis cheeks like rain, (for he 
too knew and Joved her,) said, “ my children, she diai the 
dcath of a suicide. God only knows, whether she did it 
in possession of her reason, but as Ilis minister, I feei 
that I must deny your request.” 

With breaking hearts, we laid her down to rest, and 
heaped the dust upon that lovely face and form, now in¬ 
sensible alike to our aífection and our sorrow, 

It was hard for us again to resume our school duties; 
we missed the whispered word of encouragement, the 
smile of affectionate welcome, tho beaming eye of ¡ove; 
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and \ve were not sorry when the cióse of the term carne, 
*VP IVPrP niI tn leave a nlace so full of sad associations, 
tojoin again the Joved lióme circle, Nora. 
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MORALITY 


From the New York Evongclist. 

RUNAWAY MATCHES. 

We extract tho íbllowing' account for íhe par¬ 
póse of illustratíng tlie danger of all clandestine 
matrimonial alliances. The inñucnce of novel 
reading in tliis respect, has beca particularly in- 
jurious. Tho ardent, youthfal female is often in- 
terested in the case of some beuutiful and accoin- 
plished being, whom she imagines the fac simile 
of herself, who, against the will of some cruel pa- 
rent or guardián, has formed a splendid attach- 
ment tosome youth of poverty and excollcnce, who 
afterwards turns out to ha ve been a man of liigh 
rank in disguise, and in the pride, triumph and 
glory ofthe result, the novel-reading young lady 
forgets the danger of an elopement, and imagines 
secrecy in the bestowment of hcr aífections, essen- 
tial to the genuineness of an engagemcnt. 

The practico of encouraging addresses that are 
secret every young lady should despise. Ñor 
should she indulge an awakcning aílection at all, 
till she knows the character of the man addres- 
sing hcr. If she marry him against the judgment 
of her male relations, she runs a fearful risk, Let 
her remember that when a stranger becomes a 
transient residen! of a place, it is only men who 
can trace bis character with certainty. A young 
lady should not venture in this malter away from ¡ 
lier fríeiids. If, in the case below, the young 
lady, whose beauty, intellect. Scc. is probably a 
Iittlc exaggerated, had hearkened to the advice of 
her friends, or at least deferred the rnarriage a 
little Itmger, she would llave beensaved this heart- 
breaking result. But we go back to our original 
remarle.—Let our young ladies avoid all clandes¬ 
tine inauagement in this most delicate and impor- 
tnnt subject. Let them understand and know, that 
Let them stand liigh in their 


Lewiston, U. C. when she became acquainted with 
the man to whom she was afterward married. 

She was an orphan, and it is said inherited a 
large fortune, which was under the care of an 
únele, her guardián. Delicately bred, and igno- 
rant of the world, it is not a cause of wonder that 
her feelings were strongly tinctured with romance. 
She was young, too, only sixteen; and in addition 
to extraordinary beauty, possessed of every accom- 
plishment ofinteJlect and education. The villain 
who deluded her was introduced to her relativos as 
a gentleman of stamling and respectabiüty, and by 
his personal graces and consummate tact, was well 
calculated to win the aífections of an inexperien- 
ced and unsuspeeting bosom. 

Unable to accornplish his object by any other 
means, he proposed rnarriage, and contrary to the 
earnest remonstrances of her únele and friends, 
she listeued to his entreaties, and finally eloped 
with the fascinating stranger, to whom she was ¡ 
married in Deti’oit. It was not until her arrival 
in this city that she discovered the fatal secret of 
her liusband’s former rnarriage. Tlie person who 
gave her the Information States, that he never be- 
held a more heart-rending scene. The conviction 
that she had been duped by him upon whom she 
had placed her heart’s richest aílection, with whom 
but a moment before she had expressed her wil- 
lingness to die ín a prison, together with the 
thought that she was not his wife, produced an al¬ 
térnate struggíe between pride and love, sucli as 
can only be understood by those who have learned 
its horrors by cxperience. Nature, ever kind to 
its tenderest ílowers, left Miss J. long insensible 
to her fate, Auother, and perhaps little less bitter 
aflliction, was in reserve. The unprincipled vil¬ 
lain had eirculated far and wide, a report thatthey J 
had never been married, and that she was only 
one of the rnany whose love he had won without 
the ccremony of legal unión. This story, too, 
reached her ears, and the conviction of its truth 
gave another &. deeper pang to her wounded spirit. 

For him she liad gíven up all—the lióme of her 
fathers, the associates, ofher childhood, the friends 
she loved—and how had the wealtli of her heart 
been repaid? He, for whom all had been sacri- 
ficed, determined on a still favther saeriíice ofher 
only remaining treasure—her good ñame; and by 
a pitiful and malícious falsehood, endeavored to 
com])lete the ruin his arts and wickedness had de- 


the world is wicked. D 

own esteem, by purit.y of afleetion, and unvarying 1 vised. 
propriety of deportment. They will find this self- In the meantime, the author of her sorrow and 
respect their strongest guard, and the young man disgrace, having procurad his liberation from pris* 
who will not perceive in it an additional clmrm, ís on, has gone we know not whither, and escaped 
not worthy ofthem. for a wliile the consequences of his ofience. But 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Daiit, jdvertíscr. though the law, tardy and utterly irnpotent as it is 
Romance in Real Life. in matters of this kind, may he ineffcctual to infiiet 

his crimes de- 
in his own conscience, 


. ., y,. . . 1 upon such a being the punishment 

An incidenf has lately come to our knowledge mand) t | iere \ s an avenger i» hi« m, 


in this city, which goes to verify the corrcctness 
of this remark. Some days sínce, a gentleman 
arrived in Cleveland, in pursuit of a fugitive 
dcbtor; and having he re learned that the runaway 
could probably he found in Detroit, went on in 
pursuit of him to that place. Hotherc discovered 


if there is one spark of humanity yet left, which, 
sooner or Iater, must award him a retribution more 
fearful than any human tribunal can dispense. 

Miss J. contrary to the orders of lier physician, 
who considered her removal in the present state of 
her health hazardous, has returned to herbóme in 


the object of his search, and with lian a very beau- Q anac j a( poor girl! Ií'syinpathy can heal the 
tiful and interesting young female, who was hving vvounc ] s 0 f the spirit, no honest heart will refuse 
with him as his wtíe. Knowing that he liad awife | ier t [ ie balm of its pity and compassion. 
residing at the east, our íriend was somewhat sur- 
prised at this new accession to the domestic c i relé 
ofthe fugitive, and still more so, when she assured 
him, in a manner too sincere and innocent to leave 
room for a doubt, that she had been legally mar¬ 
ried to the person with whom she was found. 

Not troubling himself, however, at the time, with 
an inquiry into the matter, the creditor arrestad 
his dehtor, and brought him to this citv, where he 
was Iodged in jail. Hither the lady followed him, 
and here the circumstances were disclosed, which 
have doomed a puré young creature to a broken 
heart, and will probably termínate in lier early 
death, or a life more horrible than the grave. 

From the informatiou we have received, and it 
is fuvnishcd us on unquestionablc authority, it ap- 
pears that M. A. J. tho lady of whotiL we have 
spoken, was an inmate of a boarding school, at 
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SCHOOL DAYS, 



countenance, mild bine eyes, and golden ringlets 
were the least of her charros. She had also the¡ 
“ornarnent of a rneek and quiet spirit, which, in the I 
sight of God is of great price.” In a word, she 
was one ofthose whom the Saviour loved. 

I have just said that I had ulways avoided her; 
and though I condemn myself in the confession, I 
frankly own that this was tlie re ason. Every time 
í met that swoet mild glance, turned on me in my 
moments of folly, it seemed to say t “Remember 
\now your Creator.” My conscieuce reproached 
ine, and all my mother’s parting, but disregarded 
eounsels would rush through my mind. How 
then could I feel easy in her presence. On the 
occasion above alluded to, I rose hastily, with a 
flushed cheek, and impatient gesture, and was 
walking quickly away. Lucy followed me, and in 
her sweetest tones, begged to know if I was ill or 
had heard bad news from borne. I answered her 
somewhat rudely, and was once more turning 
away, when I saw her eyes fdling with tears , and 
met again that sweet coinpassionate look. It was 
more than I could bear. I threw my arms about 
her neck, and confessed all. I told her that 1 was 
very, verij unhappy, even in my must frolicksome 
moments; that I was conscious of wasting my time 
and neglecting all the kind counsels of my parents; 
hut I knew if I altered my course of conduct my 
companions would laugh at me, for I liad always 
been the leader in all their mischievous frolics; 
and alas, but too often, joined them in speak- 
ing lightly of serious things. She kissed me ten- 
derly and said, ** Yet, dear Ellen, you musi choose. 


How well do I remember our oíd 

school! There it stands, and in front of u » ine ¡ You must decide for yourself which is the most 
pleasnnt settee bes.de the rose buhes, with the descrú of ur love / Toar companions, or the 
books ly.ng on it, where I have so often sat with u ; « Fríen dofsinners.” Which lovesyou best? The 

Slífl £ favor of which will make you most truhj happy? 
And oh, dear Ellen, how ungrateful is it to forget 
a Being to whom we owe every blessing we ever 
If you only knew the 


dear school mate or frieud, while the birds 
o.round us, and all nature looked as fresli and bpauti 
ful as ifjust frorn the hand of its Oreator. Many, 

many vean have passed since then. I an no* a ; hnve ever slm n cn j oy 
wife and mother; and when I look back and tlnnk oí i_ ; „„ uL 


the precious hours I then trifled away, when I 
should have been improving the talents that God 
has given me, I feel many a pang of regret, mix- 
ed with my pleasanter associations. But I was 
young and thoughtless, and looked only to the en- 
joyment of the present moment. In this I was not 
alone. The greater proportion of those around 
me were quite as regardless of the future. Atnong 
my schoolmates there were, of course, all varie- 
ties of mind, as well as person; and I choso for 
my intimates those who were most sprightly, gay 
and careless. I forgot all my mother’s parting 
cautions about the choice of my friends; consider- 
ed study an irksome task, though I had too much 
pride to neglect it, so far as to bring me into dis- 
grace with my teachers. 

Now and then an afíectionate letter from my 
parents, whom I sincerely loved, would recali me 
to a sense of my duty. It was on one of these oc- 
casions, as I was sitting on that little settee you 
see in the picture, with an open letter in my hand, 
thinking how foolishly I was misspending my time, 
that I heard a iight footstep near me. I turned 
my head, half ashamed of the tears that still linger- 
ed on my cheek, and met the mild, inquiring glance 
of a schoolmate whom I had ülways taken great 
pains to avoid. She was an orphan, dependent 
upon some kind friends who had sent her there for 
her education. We had given her the ñame of 
“ the Lily” She was quite as fair and delicate 
and fragile as that sweet flower, and like it too 
shrank from observation, and was as unobtrusive 
and humble. Many a bright flower in our human 
garden would attract the stranger’s eye sooner 
than our sweet Lily; but those who had once no- 
ticed could never forget her. Yet, her sweet palé 


sweet peaee of loving him and trying to keep his 
commandmcnts, you would not, could not hesitate, 
one mornent. This dear Saviour whom you slight 
is my all. He is father, mother, brother, sister, 
all to me. When my father and mother forsook 
me, then He took me up. You have still these 
dear parents to watch over you and guide you; but 
He loves you better than they all. Will you not 
love him, dear Ellen?” My heart was fufl, and I 
could only answer her by tears. But that conver- 
sation I never forgot! In a week from that day our 
sweet Lily was transplanted to a more congenial 
soih. She bloomed in the Paradise of God. I never 
bentl my knees in prayer, but I bless her God and 
my God for that gentle hand that so sweetly turn¬ 
ed my footsteps from the broad road of death, into 
the strait and narrow way to eternal life, H. 
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great attention, and the warm days of sum- 
merwere fast próparing for this happy throng 
a delicious feast. They daily watched its 
progress towards maturity, and manifested 
sometimes no little impatience. 

The venerable minister and teacher, as 
he sat in his back parlor, and as the peaches 
were fast approaching to maturity, could 
sometimes see the uplifted hand of some 
young lady plucking the forbidden fruit. 
He however said nothing until the time 
arrived when the peaches were perfectly 
ripe. He had the fruit carefully gathered, 
and the very choicest of it filled a large 
basket. 

He placed it in the back parlor and call- 
ed in all the young ladies, and took occa- 
sion on exhibiting it, of enforcing the pro- 
priety of his former injunction, and assur- 
ed them of the gratificaron it now afforded 
him of presenting to them a basket of 
delicious fruit fully ripe ; and requested 
those who had not plucked any green 
peaches from the tree, to come forward and 
partake bountifully of the large supply. 

To his surprise, al] remained molionless 
except one little girl. She, with a gentle 
step approached the venerable teacher.' 
“ My dear,” said he, “ have you not caten 
a single peach ?” She laid her little hand 
upon her breast, and sweetly replied, “IVo/. 
one, s/r.” “ Then,” said the excellent 

man, “ the whole basket full is yours.” 

The happy girl took them and made 
distribution among all her school-fellows. 
How puré the .joy whieh flows from obedi- 
ence, and how puré its reward! H. H. 


£ccirning. 

THE BASKET OF PEACHES- 

Half a century ago, that excellent man, 
the Rev. William Woodbridge, established 
in the tmvn, now city, of Newark, a 
boarding Ischool for young ladies. His 
residence was on the upper Green, in a 
large stone building, afterwards the pro- 
perty of A. Dey, Esq., and attached to the 
house was a large deep garden, well filled 
with fi uit trees. 

The venerable preceptor could sit in his 
back parlor, and while unobserved, 
have a tolerably good view of the entire 
garden, and of all the young ladies who 
delighted to frequent it. He was greatly 
pleased to see his young and joyous flock 
of charming girls gambolling under the 
trees and enjoying the beauties of nature 
when robed in the glories of early summer, 
and he did not fail to i m pro ve every op- 
portunity to enforce some valuable truth, 

It was,abou t midsummer tbat he noticed 
one luxuriant peach-tree laden with green 
: fruit so plentifully, that the boughs were 
| bowed down under its weight. He natur- 
i ally supposed that the beautiful tinge upon 
I the ripening peach míght tempt his young 
I friends to Usté of the fruit before it was 
fully ripe ; and one lovely afternoon, just 
, before sunset, he called the young ladies 
into the parlor and kindly and affectionate- 
ly expostulated with them on the danger 
of eatingunripe fruit, and he promised that 
those who refrained from plucking the 
green fruit, should have it all when ma- 
tured. Euch bright and happy face y ielded 
a full assent to this reasonableproposition, 
and ran down into the garden with un- 
wonted delight. 

This tree in particular was an object of 
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NARRATI VE, 

THE BENEYOIiENT CHILDREN, 

It was just such a summer’s evening as maltes 
young and oíd fe el happy, when Cecil, with a 
íittle cañe in his hand, and his sister, dressed 
in her white frock, went their walk together. 
Cecil hnd lately come lióme from a boarding 
school, fov the. liolidays, and was all life and 
spirits; be loved bis sister, and his sister loved 
him# Being happy in themselves, every thing 
they saw in their walk pleased tliem, espe- 
cially the flowers. 


I llave often wondered why so many flowers 
should grow on the earth for they are to be 
found almost everywhere. The heatli-flower 
abounds on the mountain and the moor; the 
daisy adorns the mead ; the primrose, and cow- 
slip, and daífodil, are found in the dell, the cop- 
pice, the dingle, and the knolly in the íield ; the 
biáer-rose beautifies the hedges; the slmdy bank is 
mnde fragrant by tile violet; and the brink of 
the watery ditch is garlanded with the wild con- 
volvolus. 

There are myriads of flowers that human be- 
ings never gaze on; the blackbird, the thrush, 
the wagtail, the robin, and the wren, the field- 
mouse, the grasshopper, the sliarded beetle, the 
lady-bird, tlie spider, and hosts of insects, bave 
tliem to themselves. God is good to them in 
giving them flowers; but if God is good to the 
bivd and the insect, he is especially good to us 
in scattering* flowerets in our paths. 

Our outward life requires them not, 

v Then, wherefore had they birth ?— 

To minister delight tó man ; 

To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man; to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

¡ For He who careth for the flowers, 

Will much more cafe for him ” 

Cecil had clambered a liedge, and succeeded 
in pluckinga beautiful wild rose from a bush that 
grew there, and his sister had gatliered a hand- 
íiii of vioiets from the bank on the otiier side oí 
the lañe, when they met a íittle girl, quite a 
child, walking out with a servant. The Iittle 
girl Jooked so wishfully at the flowers, that Ce¬ 
cil directly gave her the rose, and his sister pre- 
sented her with the vioiets. Atvay trotted the 
Iittle girl, almost as much pleased as if they had 
given her a new dolí. 

Soon after tliis, they saw a lad carrying a 
bucket of water from a spring. Tlie lad was 
tliin and weakly, with a palé face; and the 
bucket, heavily laden as it was, kept luiocking 
against his legs, so that the water slopped oven 
into bis shoes; lie bad great diíficulty to get 
along witii it any wny. Cecil’s sister spoke 
kindly to bim, and her brother, taking hold of‘ 
one side of the handle of the bucket, helped the 
weakly boy with his load to bis father’s cottage. 

You may say what you will about happiness, 
but there is no better way to become liappy thain 
to malte those happy around us. Cecil and Jiis 
sister liad pleased themselves in pleasing the lit- 
tle girl, and still more so in giving assistance to 
the pale-faced boy; the sky seemed more blue 
una olear, the sun shone brighter, ana' the How- 
ers by the way side looked the lovelier in their 
eyes, on á’ccóunt of the sunshine that was in 
their hearts. 

When they carne within a stone’s throw of the 
cottage by the ash tree, they saw at a Iittle dis- 
tance a poor ivoman, very neatly dressed, with a 
child in her arms, sitting on the bank, under an 
elm. On one side of her lay a basket on the 
ground, and on the other sat a lad, in a pitiful 
posture, without shoes and stockings. They 
walked up to the poor woman, and soon lieard a 
taíe of woe that made their hearts ache; it was- 
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the same woman about whom they liad lieard | 
their father speak kindly at breakfast time» 

44 You are very kind, my little máster and mis- 
tress,” said the wommi, “in taking the trouble 
to ask any thing about me and mine. Time has 
been when I was as happy as the day is long;j 
and reason liad I to be happy too, for then every 
comfort was mine, and now—but it is of no use 
to complain. 

44 For years after I married him, my husband | 
was a tidy, industrious young man: up with the 
iark; nothing carne amiss to him. He kept 1 
cióse to bis work, brought home bis wages on a! 
Saturday niglit, and what was better than all, | 
read his Bible, and spent the Sabbath like a 
Christian man. I 

“When I had tliree children, and my mother 
lived with us, my husband supported us all ; lie i 
took a pleasure in seeing us happy; but tliis ¡ 
State of things was not to last. He feíl in with 
some new companions who scoffed at the Bible, 
sneered at the Sabbath, and mocked at religión. 

“It is an awful course to listen to those who 
despise holy things; I see it now clearer than 
ever. No wonder, when we turn our back on 
God, that he should leave us to our sin and our 
folíy ! I feel now, that I did not act the part 
whicli I ought to have acted. Instead of dou- 
bíing my attention to holy things, reading my 
Bible more; and being oftener on my linees, I 
suffered my poor husband's bad conduct to make 
me careless. He was led astray by little and lit- ' 
tle, from bad to worse, til! he took the lead among 
his wicked companions. So long as we fear 
God, we need fear nothing else, except sinning 
against him ; but, when we despise his command- 
ments, we haye reason indeed to tremble. 

41 Hardly any work did my husband do at the 
last, and hardly any of his wages did lie bring 
home to us ; lie was an aítered man, and pover- 
ty carne fast upon us. It was liard to part with 
our comforts, one after another ; but stiíí harder 
to have a husband changed into a drunkard and 
a repróbate. When sickness carne into our 
dwelling, I thought it might bring my poor hus¬ 
band to his senses; but all tile sickness and the 
sorrow in the world, without God’s grace, will 
not alter the heart. My mother and one of my 
children died, but my husband was no whit the 
better. I worked early and late ; but the harder 
I worked, the more my husband spent in his un- 
godly ways. At last he was dragged to a jail, 
and we are now turned out of our cottage. 

44 What few Stic Ies of fu rn iture we have, are 
Jeíl with a poor neighbor, while we trudge on a 
journey to a relation of mine, with the hope that 
God will incline his heart to help us in our dis¬ 
tress. I carry with me a few little things in a 
basket, to selí as we go along; it is better than 
.begging our way. Should' God of his merey 
teach my poor husband in a jail the error of his 
ways, our burden will be light to what it now is, 
símil have reason to tlmnk God for the 
¡afííiption that hath befallen us.” 

ÍCecjhand his sister were moved by thís tale of 
■s0rrq>y, and not only gave the little money which 
they,liad with them, but, learning that the poor 
woman would pass by their door on her melan- 
choly journey, hastened onwards, and procu red J 
for her more substantial relief at the liunds of 
their parents. 

It is said in Holy Scripture, that “it is more 
blessed to gíve than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. 
And surely, when we consider how much inward | 
satisfaction is enjoyed in relieving* theAvants of! 
the needy, and in the practice of benevolence, 
we cannot but be struclc with the truth of the 
text, “ He that hath pity upon the poor fend- j 
eth unto the Lord; and that which he hath 
given will he pay íiim again.” Prov. xix. 17. 

[Ckild’s Compamon. 
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ficftvmng^ 

OIU OI ÑAU. 

Til 13 ROAKDINU SCHOOL. 

NO. 2. 

Thero is a dcspair in homesickness, for 
which thcre is no consoliUíon. It was a 
fccling ncw to me, and 1 did not luiow how 
to bear it. I was porfectly suro thnt con- 
tcntmcnt would never tuke tho place of it 
with sucli surroundings, 

Asi sat in my loncly room aftcr my ar- 
Tival, lcaning my heacl on my luinds, with 
tho tcars strcaming down my face, a gentío 
tup on tho (loor fitartcd me. 

* Now what «hall I do, 1 thought I, * my 
oyes are so swollon with crying I dure not 
seo anyhody ;* but beforc I could decide to 
answer the knock, my little fcllow-truvellcr 
atoad he foro me. Shc lookcd at me with 
amazoment, for though I liad been ín the 
houso an hour, 1 had not had the courage 
to tukc off my bonnot—and my face told 
the story oí my griefs. 

1 Gomo Anna, don't be miserable/ said 
shc, * yon’11 gct used to this placo by and 
by.’ I shook my head. 1 Ah, but you 
will though, I can tell you, I’ve been 
awíiy froin lióme beforc, andknowall about 
it. ('orne, dry up your tears, and come 
down to dinner. ílid’nt you hear tho 
boíl ?’ 1 Dinner !’ I exclaimed, * you don’t 

HUppose 1 could eat any dinner!’ 1 Wcll, 

come with me and try, at least. You 
must’nt stay here any longcr/ and, untying 
my bonnet, at the same time slipping luir 
liand affectionately round' my waist, shc 
drew me along with her down stairs. 

formidable cnough it was in my condi- 
tion, to fice a table ful! of bonrders, with 
tho doctor and bis wifo presiding. How- 
ever, the y wcre eitlier all too busy, or had 
too mueh good sense to no tice me, and I 
took my placo with the rest, delermined 
not to di agrace inyself any fuvther, though 
my licart was swelling too hig to maleo 
room for my dinner. A píate of friod luun 
was ]>ut beforc me, which, but for tho fumes 
thut issucd from tho kitchcnin its cooking, 
1 should not havo mistakcn from a piuco of 
solé lcather. Uníbrtunate begimung! 1 

mude ¡m uttcmpt at ono mouthful, when a 
thought of the rulislúng daintics on my 
mothor’s table, carne over me, and tho cbok- 
ing sensatum in my tliroat carne on so 
violontly as to provent all possibility of its 
going down, 1 guve it upi and asking to be 
excusad, rushed up stairs to my room, 
with the settled detennination, if Isaw the 
liglit of anotber duy, thut no fear of my 
parcnt’s disjdeasurc, should prevont its 
íinding mo on my wuy home. 

My little fricml soon found me, and with 
her swect face full of sympathy, sat down 
4 at my sido, and tuking me by tho haml, 
did her bost to comfort me. 

4 Now Anna/ sho said, thercreally is no 
sonso in your crying so. Your room, for onc 
thing, is far pleasauter tlian mino, which is 
the back sido of the houso, and ono of the 
Windows looks riglit into a pig sty. I had 
the ploasuvc just beforc dinner of seeing 
threo of its innocent inmutes butehered 
be foro my oyes. Now you must confoss 
thnt is not a very plcnsnnt pvospect. Thon 
thero are throc othor girls in the room with 
me, white you aro honored by rooming 
alone. I think ít must be becauso you are 
a deucon’s daughter, thut tbey Itavé favo ved 
you so mucli/ 1 smiled at ibis, and rc- 
plicd, ‘ 1 do not by any means, considor it 
a favor. 1 o ni y wish you could slecp in 
this high feuthor bod with me. If I once 
got into it alone, I símil nevor flnd mysclf 
in tho movning. What wcro thcy think- 
ing of?—Why,l’m not ullowcd at homo to 
slecp on foathevs at all. Howevor its no 
mattor, for I shall not stay boro, and therc 
is no use in tolking about it.’ 

4 Oh yes, you will stay heve, and behap- 
py too after a wliilo/ said lición. * You 
are tirod now and need rost, uflor yon have 
liad une good night’s slecp, you will wakc 
up brigbt umlehcerful. To-morrow morn- 
ing, wc will tuke a walk beforc brcakfast, 
The road looks plcasant up yonder, and wc 
will go and seo whero it lcads. Tliero is 
a high bilí beyoml, and a lovely grovo. 
Of all tilinga in the woild, 1 do enjoy 
rambling in the woods, and yon will too, 
M’hon you are fecling huppy. Why Anna ! 

I sce the sunshiuc in your face already. 
Como straighten your tilinga a little, and 
makc your room loek inviting, if possible. 

I suppose you know, thero are strict board- 
,ing lumse rutes here, about ncatness and 
order in our rooms. Tliero must be 1 a 


place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place/ to begin with/ 4 Oh don’t tullí 
to me of rules yet/ said I. 1 Tve no heart 
to ojien thut trunk my motlicr packcd so 
nicely, or to put any thing uwuy.’ 

ITelen seeing the tears start ngain, said, 
* Well, never mind your things now, come 
with me out into tlic fresli air, and forget 
every thing, but thut you and I will he 
fricuds; and as I nía the oldcst, I shall 
have a sort of guardianship over you, and 
slu^ let you into all the luyatenos of board- 
ing school priveleges and privations. You 
musí’ nt exjiect every thing will be plcasant, 
or taste as good as at hume. Wc hav’nt 
come here morely to enjoy oursclvcs, but 
wc will though, and without breaking the 
rules cither, Rut mind one thing, Anna, 
homcsickncss must end here, We can’t 
ímve any more of thut. Whcn we once 
gct into school, and you have got through 
with the in trocí uction to our tall, slim dig- 
nifiud teaelier, don’t be frightened now, 
for let me tell yon, she is as ele ver as shc 
is tall —strict enough, to be sure, but as 
t you have got to begin, and go through all 
the depu rímenla, you muy us well start 
friendly. Malí o uji your mind to like her, 
and all will go wcll enough/ 

Whcther I got over my homcsickncss, 
and foliowed líelen’s advice, I will tell my 
little rcaders anotber timo. 

Anna Haiitlky. 
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Ccnining. 

OniOtNATi. 

THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The fírst fcw days, the hnlf milc walk to 
school, secmed aúlles?, butwith Holon for 
my inseparable companion, and joined by 
mnny other girls ontho way, it soon grew 
to bo an agreeablc feature in tbo day. 

The plcasant good morning from my 
teiicher, wns often nnswered by a bunch of 
flowers elipped into her hand, that I lnd 
picked on my way to school, and many 
wcre tbo tokens of affection, in tho simpe 
offruitand flowers, that found their placo 
upon her dcsk in recess, whero I would 
softly crcep up, and stand at her sido, 
whilo the rest of my class wcre amusing 
themselvca together. IIow it warmed my 
heart toward her, to fccl her soft hnnd 
brushing away my curls, or patting me ^f- 
fcctionately on tho shouíder, as abe inqmr- 
cd of mo, how 1 spent my timo out of 
school,—and if all things went on pleasantly 
at tho boarding houso. 

An invitation from MissL. to cali ather- 
room, on a holiday afternoon, was a very 
pleasantsurprisc. I could hardly wait till 
tho timo carne. The day beforc, 1 had ro- 
ccived from homo, in my weekly box, somc 
rare fruit, which luckily had not been dis* 
posed of—this I could carry to her. I 
thought of a thouaand things to say, only 
ono of which did I have the courage to utter 
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whcn I got tliere, that wus,—that 1 hopcd I 
should ncvcr know enough to bu promoted 
out of her class ! She sniiled at tliis, and 
replicd, that in that casa, I shoiild noj, do 
her teacMn'g nuich crcdit, though she 
should be vcry sorry to part with me. 

I told her how homcsick I had been 
whcn I fírst arrived, and how the kindness 
of Ilelcn at lióme, and hers at school, had 
rcconcíled me to staying. I spont a do- 
lightful afternoon, and left her with thc 
promise tlmt once a fortnight I might rc- 
licat the visit. 

On my way lióme, I metmy friend Helcn, 
she ron up to me sayíng, 4 Now Anua, yon 
must tell me where yon ha ve been. I can 
guess. I don’t likc this partiality of your 
tcacher, at all, and if I werc in your class, 
I should rabel. The giris have begun to 
íind out that yon are afacorilc, and ¡t will 
make you vcry impopular in school, I sup : 
poso you know. I have had to íight one 
or two battles for you already, and I advisc 
you to be a littlo careful in futuro, at least 
in the outward inanifestutions of your uf- 
fection. Misa L. in a very lovcly person, 

I achuowlcdge, and I can't blame you for 
youruttachinent to her, Imt it won’t do 
‘ for you to malte enoinics atnong the giris, 
as you Riirely will if you recoi ve so muny 
íiivors from her. How viamu you to 
go and spond the afternoon with her? ¡ 
I)id she invite you ?’ j 

4 Certainly,’ I replie:!, 1 1 should not have 
ventured to go without. I had sucli a 
pleasant time, and she is so lovely, not a 
bit like a tcacher in her manners, but just 
likc my ówn sister. Don’t pray telí me 
thero is any harm in my going to seo her.’ 

* Oh certainly not, if all the others muy 
have the sume privilege. liut thero is no 
uso in trying to eonccal it, Anua, you are 
hcf pcl, any body with Imit an oye can sce I 
that. The giris suy, tlmt whcn she ishear- | 
ing a class recite, she waits ionger for you | 
to answcr, than Ibr any of the rest, and , 
sort of hclps you along if she thinks you j 
aro going to fail.’ | 

4 Now lición, that is not quito truc. I 
certainly try to tío my best to picase her, 
becauso I lo ve licr so much. I study hard, 
and ncvcr will do anything to wrong her, 
and she Icnows it. Why should'nt she re- 
ward me by kindness ? l)eur me,’ and I 
drow alongsigh, ‘ ít is the last tliing I 
should Iiave thought, that the giris would 
got up a jealousy about tlmt. Misa h. 
does'nt mean to be partial to me, more 
than unother, she is too good for that; but 
I believe she pities me becauso I have been 
so homcsick, and she wants to make me 
Imppy. Don't say onc word ngaínst her. 
You may blame me, if you will, though I 
can*t sce that I have dono anything wrong. 
AH thisufternoon’s pleasurc is spoiled now 
by what you have been sayingto me/ 

* Well, 1’m sorry,’ said ílelen, 1 but it is 
for your good tlmt l’ve suid it. I love yon 
too wclí to want to hcar the giris speak 
ngainst you. To tell you the tvuth, Anua, 

1 don’t Icol in the best humor myself, to- 
day. I’ve been shut up in my room all 
thc afternoon, studying; my head achcs, 
and I fcel so strungcly, that I really think 
I am going to be sick, What shull I do ? 

A way from homo and my motherP 
4 Oh don’t be frightened, Helcn dear, 
yon are not going to be sick; if you are, 
we will take good cure of you. Wo are 
nlmost lióme, and thcre’s our good oíd 
doctor, riglit in thc liouse with us, he will 
givc you something to make you fecl bot- 
ter/ We huiriod lióme—the doctor wug 
out—had been gonc all duy. I callcd bis 
wife up-stairs. She looked «nxiously «t 
Helcn; felt her pulse, umlrcsscd and put 
her in bed; after administering some 
potion, wliieli in her motherly expcricncc 
she thought best, left me to watch her 
awhile. I had sccn vcry littlo sickncss, 
and in my igmmincc thought my patient 
would proba bly be well in thc moni ing; 
but wlien tbe doctor carne in, and examined 
l^pr condition, be gave ¡i diifercnt opinión. 

1 licard whispermgs in tbe cntry of sending 
immediatcly for her parents, and my hcart 
sunk witldn me. I was ad vise ti to go to 
bed, and a moro expericnccd person took 
my place as wuteher, for, as it proved, poor 
Helcn was indeed in a most dangerous 
condition, and was not awaro wbetlier 
friends or focs wcrc about her pillow. I 
left her rcluctuntly, and most earnestly dul 
1 pray tlmt night, tlmt her prccious lifc 
might bo spared; that this * sickncss might 
not bo unto dcath/ 

AnnA Iíartley. 
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íCcnvumg, 

oniaiNAi,. 

THE BOARDING SCIIOOL. 

NO. 5. 

The chambcr of sickness! with its 
gloomy light—its típ-toc tread—its hushpd 
voices ! íill mado a deep impression upon 
me, My peor friend Helen liad bcen re¬ 
moved to thc ‘sparechamber.’ It was the 
opposito side of tho entry. I could just 
gct a peep through the crack of the door, 
nt tho palo face of the littlc sufterer on 
thnt curtained bed, and now and then at the 
anxious faces of her attondants. I could 
I hcar thc moaning ton es, na she wandered 
in her troubled slccp. I could hear her 
speak her mothcr's ñame, unconscious ftmt 
she was ncar, nnd watching her cvery 
breath. Unconscious that she liad ílown 
on wings of love to her bedside, as soon 
as shogotnews of her illncss, with the 
doublc gvicf of her dangerous condition, 
and absence from her borne comforts. 1^ 
could hear her fnthcr's stop, as he paced to 
and fro in thc room below, in agoni/áng 
suspense, awniting the crisis of thc fcver. 
lio w long the hours seemed to him—The 
strong, active, business man, Who liad left 
nll his interests at homo, and with bis 
hcart full of sorrow and distress, hastened 
tohis suílering child. A.fciv days might 
bring him greater suífering—but still he 
hoped—and waited thc event, Now nnd 
then, he would go up softly into thc room, 
stand a moment at her bedside, liold her 
littlc thin hand in his, then turn and leave 
her without speaking, with the tcars trick- 
ling down his cheek and despair written 
on his countcnnnco. I ventured once to 
foliow him into tho parlor. I slipped my 
hand aflectionately in his, nnd longcd to 
speak a word of comfort, but knew not 
what to say. lio bent nnd kissed my forc- 
head neking me if I was the littlc girl Helen 
liad spoken of in her letters borne. On 
my telling him yes, he took me on his knce 
and we tal leed a long time, I told him 
how kind llelcn had bcen to me, when I 
was so homcsick I thoughtl could not stay 


anotner oay, lliat liad it not bcen for her ] 
should llave gonc borne. He asked me a 
thousand questions, and seemed nev¿ 
tíred oí taiking about her, for she was hU 
clarling only child, and he wns'afrakl he 
had come Hiere to see her die. I begg et j 
him not to say so, for I had not dreamed 
of such a thing, so ignorant was 1 0 f tht 
symptoms of sickness. He told me he had 
sent for his family physician, and he would 
be therc that night. 1 hoped everjthins 
from that, for 1 thought he must’km/ 
more than a country doctor, and 1 liad n 
patiencc to wait for his arrival. 

During these days of sadness, Míss h, 
my much lovcd teacher, was tlie greatesí 
comfort to us nll. Untiring in her atten- 
tions, she was nlwuys rcady to do what 
nobody else could. With thc invaluabk 
faculty of being a good nurse, she was in. 
díspensable in the sick room. Her ven 
presence seemed to cheer and sustain th \ 
desponding parents. Through her kind- 
ness, I was permitted onc day to rcmain 
in the room for a fcw moments with Helen 
upon condition that I only looked at her 
without speaking a word. J alvvays hada 
bunch of ílowers rcady, that I had begged 
from neighboring gardens to rcplcnish the 
vase that stood ona table near her bcd. I 
longcd to lmve her wcll enough to notiee 
thcm, to speak one word of aflectiontome, 
The days of sickness seemed months. 1 
could'ntstudy—I coiíhint amuse mysclfh 
any wny. I wanted to be useful—bm 
was too young to he ofmuch Service. I di-i 
at last hit upon one expedient. Two noia 
boys of'the doctors, who were badly goú 
erned and always made a great uproü 
round the honse out of school hours, i 
could heguile into quiet by rcadingor tel!- 
ing thom stories. This was a good thougl: 
and all would thank me for it too. On nt 
first "triul, I succeeded after much parlejit; 
in enticing thcm into the barn, and se*! 
ing ourselves on the hay mow, I nmujríj 
tliem away from thc house awhile ; but 
restless beings soon got tired of theirm 
traint, and í was at my wits end to ileví; 
ways and means of keeping tliem still. 
found I had setmyself a hard task. 'il;;! 
were botli very unruly, but thcy had r?\ 
deeming traits of charactcr, nnd I k 
much from thcm rather than give up b 
plan. I succeeded in making thcthemld 
me, snd that surely was an important por 
gained. Finally, I had a rewatd of m 
labor, gained a certain control over thd 
and was often called upon to help th: 
out of their diflicultica and settle tki 
quarrcls even when tlieir futher and motl-: 
were present. 

I had counted the hours till the oíb 
doctor carne. The twoconsnltcd togetkj 
That night was thc turn of thc fcver 
morning found life remaining, tliere «j 
hope. And what a night was that! ‘i 
sleep to the oyes ñor slumber to the cyeli! 
but intense, racking anxiety, Ibr ere 
member of the Household. 

Worn out witii broken rest, a fcw s. 
menta beforc day break, I had in spite 
myself, fallen aslcep, when Miss L* n: 
had watched all night, carne into my roe: 
nnd laying her hand gently on my arj 
awoke me saying, * Dear Anna, we M 
Helen is reviving, she has ronsed up íj 
called her mother! Oh can we be *.| 
thank ful ? ’ She may yet be saved t 
falling on her kncesat my bedside with: 
hand in hers, returned most devout tha;| 
to our Heavonly Father for this token 
good, and most earnestly did she plead' 
the precious life. Shall I ever forget ti) 
prnyer ? * II musí be heard ,* thought] 

Nothing among all thc reminiscenccs oíj 
school days, impressed me like the soles 
ity of that moment. The sweet smbmi# 
expression of her lovely face— thc inU'j 
earnestncss of her tonos—thc tcars t¡¡ 
her cheek—she seemed like an ángel, a: 
kncw her prayer would he answered. 

Uach hour brought frcshcncouragefl# 
lessened tho burden nt my heart, and £ 
new joy to tho níllicted parents. A 
many days of tender caTC, and fuithful ih 
ing, the greatest of oarthly blessings ht> 
was restored to thc lovcd one. Thepfr\ 
was answercd. Anxa ÍIabile?: 
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Ccavmng. 

ORIGINAD, 

TilK l¡()AKI)Ii\(í SCIIOOL. 

NO. (>. 

It is’nt such ¡i tlrcíulful thing to be* sent 
to ¡i boarding school, after ull. Do yon 
tliink it is Ann™ sufd Mnry I,cc, ns íi par¬ 
ed of us girls were walking to seliool, onc 
bright September morning. 

M)ru¡uÍ!uP oh no, thero is nothing 
dretid ful tu it,’ 1 replied, 1 ñor um I very 
diseontenled, but l can’lsay (lint I um sor- 
vy vacation is eoming so soon.’ 

* Oh, nmv I reine mber, yon was lio me- 
siek tbe íivstpartof the tenn, but I supposc 
your lióme is more aü rae ti ve tliun mine. 
Not than mine uscil to be, when my dcar 
blessod motber was tliere,’ mui llic lears 
síarteil to hereycs.as she said tbis. 1 No* 
thing eouhl Ivuve tempted me to lcave homo 
in her liie-time; but since her place has 
beeu lilled by another, everything is so 
chungad, thal when my father in the spving 
told me I was to be sent away lo seliool, I 
did not muke the slightcst objcction, It 
was a relid' to me to have another chango, 
hoping it might be ibr the bettor. Now, 
girls, don't think I*ve got an uglyold stop* 
mother, at lióme, tlint abuses me, for it is 
no such thing. Sho is young and beauti- 
ful, and my father almost worships her; 
yon would think so, by the way, he indulges 
cvery wish ofhor heart. Sho was an only 
child, and had bcen very tmich petted at 
borne—of course she necds it just as mueli 
now, and of course, she gets it. 

‘ Our oíd house, at borne,* was entircly 
made over, and furnished now from top to 
bottom, on her account. No expense was 
spared to make it agreeable to her, and 
cvery thing since she carne, has bcen done 
according to her wish. 

1 was sent on a visit to my uunt’s in the 
country, while all this was going on, and 
when 1 got back, I should no ver have im- 
agined 1 had bcen tliere before. 1 looked 
round Ibr tlu* oíd familiar things—all were 
gone. My mother’s work table, that I 
left stauding in the comer of the pavlor, 
where she nlwnys sat, was replaeed by an 
clegant b’rench eommodo of some now fash- 
ion. ller roeking-ehair th.at sat besido it, 
where I al way s found her with a smile of 
wcleomewhon lóame in from seliool—that 
too was gone ! 1 looked despairitigly round 
for something as it used to be, when last, 
and worst ofnll, 1 turned my oyes to the 
' nicho where her loved picture always liung, 
when what did 1 seo, but the face of n 
stranger in its place! Hcautiful as it was, 
1 could luíve destroycd it with one blow. 
Tbis was too niuch at once, I rushed up 
stairs to my room, and in a ílood of tears, 
threw myselfdownon thebed, bul my face 
in the pillow, miserable cnough, I ussiirc 
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you. After I got over my first burst of 
gricf, I looked about my room—the preci- 
ous things that were my mothcr's had 
found a resting place in my little sanctuary, 
for indecd it became so to me. The pie- 
ture that I mit^cd from the parlor had rc- 
tired to the place most befitting it. For 
tbis thoughtiulness of my fatlicr, I wastruly 
grateful, and when I looked up at \lioso 
mild beaming oyes, I fclt repro ved for the 
anger I had manifestad, and the feeling of 
bitterness towards my father, that I liad 
indulged in. I determined for her sake to 
bury all my unhappincss in my own bosom, 
that he might never be mado uncomfortablc 
by diseovoring it. 

I was too young to understand the need 
of all tbis chango, and a feeling of jcalousy 
no'doubt, was the cause ofmy unhappincss ; 
for after my mother’s death, I had becn all 
in all to my father, he never liad wanted 
mo out of bis sight. I had bcen bis com¬ 
fort, bis consolation—till another carne! 
Naturally cnough, I was not willíng to be 
supplantcd. My father was not the less 
kind or considérate for my comfort, but i 
was not so necessary to bis happincss. I 
was not needed so constantly about bis 
person, when he was i ti the house, and in 
bis rides and walks, and unlessl particularly 
wanted to go, it was just as well if I staid 
at borne, My little room tliat liad bcen 
bcautifully íittcd up, suon became the place 
I was most happy in; tliere I liad my 
books, ílowers, and birds, and having no 
brother, sister, or companion, I bogan to 
lo ve to stay thorc alone, so mucli, tlmt my 
father suspcctcd 1 was not happy, and pro- 
posed my going away toa boarding school. 
As I said before, I fclt that nny chango 
would be for the bettor, and thereforo fell 
in with the plan vory cheeríully. 

Now, girls, you can understand why, I 
do not pino for borne likc tbe rest of you. 
I must confesa I have not had ono liomc- 
sick feeling since I carne. The family I 
llave boardod with, are very elever pcople, 
and have done cvery thing lo make mo 
contentcd. Myiüom-male I lovc dcarly— 
she has bcen likea sister to me, and now 
she is out of boaring, 1 will sav she is one 
of the lovelicsl porsons I have o ver Unown. 
Klie is so niuch bettor cvery way titán I am 
that she is a conslant reproof to me. I 
llave confided all my tronidos to her, and 
slic has tried to make me feel that I have 
shown a wrong spivit about mv father’s 
mar r higo, and made me pro mise that I will 
Ir y to he more u mi tilde and concH iating to 
my now mother, when I go borne. I have 
writtcn to my father constantly si neo my 
absence, and have so often spoken of Marión 
and of my attachmont to her, tlmt in bis last 
letter he invited her to spoml the vacation 
with me, wun't that he delightful? She has 
writtcn for permission to go, and if she 
docd, you nía y all think of me as cnjoyíng 
my homo. But here wo are, at the sehool- 
room door, and I liavc talked all the way, 
about myself. The next time I hope some- 
body else will be ‘spokesman,* at all events 
it won’t be my turn.* Anna Hartli;y. 
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* l’m tliankful it did'nt fall to my lot, as 
it clid to yoars, to boartl at the parson’s 
tlús tcrm,’ sai el Jane Soy mure, ‘ and with 
all tho tcachcrs too! I)ear me. Don’t 
you huve to • walk on a crack,' eat and 
drink by rule, and wear your * Sunduy go 
to meetin’ face’ all tlic time? How did it 
hajipcnytm was so unlucky, Carrie? You 
ccrtainty Imve my sympaúiy.' 

* l)on‘t pity me too soun, and I will tell 
yon. Yon must know, that at lióme I got 
the mime of being wild and unrnly. At 
two or tbree seluiols wliere I liavc bcen, 
througli sume ill lucU, 1 was brougbt into 
ser upes as tliey cali ’cm, and been blamcd 

i when rcally 1 did’nt doserve it; but being 
; found in bad company, it was all tbe same 
as ifl liad been doing wrong ; so k was 
thought advisablo to try a boarding scliool 
for me awhile, and tbis one was pftcncu 
upon, as being tbe * straigbtcst’ jilacc 
known about in tbis región, and no quar- 
ters so safe for wild ones as under tbe con- 
stant eyo of tlic tcachcrs. As if tlmt was’nt 
enougb, I must be placed in a room with 
one of tbem! 

Now ibis, at íirst, was a lerrífying idea 
to me, yon muy suppose, and X dreaded 
cvery tíiing about tbe sebool. I bad heard 
about tbe preceptross being so ahockingly 
stern and forbidding in her manners, and 
such a timo as I expectcd to liavc ! with 
the ir eyes all upon me, both in sebool and 
out. lint it lias proved much better Hian 
1 expectcd, for tbat darlíng Miss Lumbcrt, 
that evcrybody loves, was the tcacber np- 
pointed to room with me. I was’nt a bit 
afraid of her when 1 first suw her, and sbc 
is so lovcly! Xf I do wrong, sbe scolds me 
a little, but sbc docs it in such a wuy that 
I can’t lo ve her the less for it. As to my 
boarding at the 1 parsonV as yon cali liirn 
—(by tlie wny, your bump of revercncc 
has’nt been much eultivated. Wild as I 
nm thought to be, I never spcalt of minis- 
ters in that way,) you don’t su jipóse he 
jireacbes to us all tlic wcck, do you ? We 
liavc jirayers murning and cvcning, but 
that 1’ve been used to at lióme; so (htil 
don’t fñghtcn me any, and rcally, lie is so 
good and nmíable in hís fumíly, that I 
lmvo got quite to loving liirn. 

Now you seo, Ishould’nt be so content- 
cd and lmpjiy if I was kejit under such res- 
traint as you lnvc supposed, and as to my 
room-matc, I must be bad indeed not to 
be tlie better for living with her, I ox- 
pcct tbis summer to retrievo my character 
entircly, and sbc has promised me such a 
good report to curry borne, that it will 
ustonish thcni all, l’m thinking. And thon 
do you tliink, I mean to llave her go borne 
with me to sjiend the vacation! for my fa- 
ther feels under so much obligation to her, 
that he has invited and urged her to come. 
You know slie is an orphan, and has no 
homo of her own, and if it would picase her, 
nothing would makc me so happy. 

So Miss Jane, you see Iam not so much 
to be jiitied ufter all. l’m sure I should 
ratbev board at the pavson’s than at tho 
doctor’s, for what do you imngino thcy 
liavc got up in theirgarret? A skeleton , 
lianging by the ncck! Don’t pray open 
your eyes so wído, as if you did’nt believo 
me; you muy nsk Susen Fisk, and she’ll 
tell you all about it. I laughed myself 
almost to deuth, when sbo told me how 
thcy found it out, llore sbc comes; now 
inake her tell you, All I can say is no¬ 
thing would tempt me to live in that 
housc.’ 

‘Why you silty thing/ saíd Susan, who, 
coming up, overheard what was said, * what 


¡ are you afraid of: Supposing we have 
got a skeleton, it is nothing but a pared 
of bonos strung together on wíres, one of 
tlic doctor’s 1 anatonúcal prejiurations,’ as 
he calis it. But we givls did get into such 
a gale about it. One dismal rain y after- 
¡ noon, we wcre all sitting inMhe ‘ middle 
room’ wliere we study, and getting ti red 
we thought we should like some fun—some 
one projiosed opening a door that led out 
of tbe room into the garret, and looking 
uj> the darlt staircase, we thought we would 
just go up tliere and ‘ spy out tbe land.’ 
To punish us for our curiosity, just as we 
rcached the top, all kccping tight hold of 
cach othcr's drosses, lo and behold ! what 
should we see, but truly, a skeleton hang- 
íng in the middle of the garret! Tiicn 
such a screecliing and scampering you 
never heard. Wc all tumbled licad ovor 
hcels down tlic stairs, and made such a 
noisc that the doctor and bis wife both 
rushed up therc to see wliat was the mal¬ 
te r. Thcy laughed well at our fright, and 
advised us ín falliré to keep on our own 
premises. You muy he sure we did'nt 
venturo up thore ngain, and since, liavc had 
a sort of supersiitious feoling about that 

* middle room.’ Now girls, did you ever 
tliink, that all the men and women we meet 
ín the Street, are just such skeletons, dres- 
sed up in flesb and blood ? How silly it 
scems to be afraid of dríod bones! 

Well, I was going .to say, ihe first leisure 
that our good doctor had, he took us all 
up garret, and explained why lie kept such 
a * scarccrow’ in bis housc, and ended with 
a ver y useful leelure on Anatomy ; and I 
should’nt wonder if we, who board at the 

* doctorV are wiser than you, after all. 

Anna Haktlky. 
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Vucation ! vaca (ion ! Delightfal soupd 
—In a few duya, and examinution would 
wiml up our studying for this term—and 
thcn for lióme ! 1 for one, was too era/,y 

witli joy to do anything straight. All our 
loisure moments were employed in writing 
4 purting notos’ to euch other, in wliich we 
mude must iiílecting prornises of eternal 
friendship, and in leaving our autographs 
in albinos, then so fashionablc. Mine to 
this day lias bcen un iuturesting reminder 
of school-days and school-mates, though to 
my shunto be it spoken, thc blank leaves 
are now desecrated, by unsentimental re¬ 
cipes forcooking ! Howoften conscquent- 
ly htive iny culinary operations bcen sus¬ 
pended for a few moments to indulge in a 
reverle of by gonc duys, when I took up 
my cookery book and my eye fell on thc 
líame ufan, oíd school-mate nttnched to 
lines like thc following : 

4 Wlicn this you seo 

Uemember me!’ 

Right in the neighborhood of n ginger- 
bread recipe! 

IIow liltle I thought when my father 
sent me at my request, un elegantly bound 


blank book, with Album, in largo eoldr* 
letters on the back, to be devoted to 
mentocs from my intímate friends, thatanv 
portion of itwould ever be set aparttosuch 
un ignoble purpose; but 4 hard gi n g er . 
bread is nice’and so was the ardent friend. 
sliip of girls of thirtcen, some few of which 
have matured into life long utlachments. 
My mischievous cousin must answcr for the 
desccrntionof the book. 


Oh how busy and excited, we all were 
the last wcek of the school, and what 
brighUinticipations of being once more I 
snugly stowed into that denr stñím I 

which was to convoy us to our hapnv 
bornes. Shall I ever forget how my heart 
bcat when at last I heard the tranip 0 f 
horses feet, after sitting half an hour with 
my bonnet on, nervously fearing I ehould 
be forgotten and left behind. 4 Good bye! 
good bye!’ was heard in cvery dircctioii 
and bright oyes and flushed cheeks bundleti 

into the coach one after the other,_the 

driver looking as plea&cd as any of us; Oh 
how mucli shorter the road seemed, than 
when we cariíc, and how much gladder our 
hearts were—what a chattoring, luughing 
and frolicking, when just beforc wc got 
into the city, all broke out in one graml 
choros of 4 Home, sweet borne!’ that made 
the horses prick up their ears at least, and 
quicken their pace to keep timo with our 
impaticncc. Wlien we got on to the 
pavements, how narrow the streets seemed, 
the houses looked as if they were stepping 
up to sliake hands, with eách other, and 
we liad to stretch our necks to gct a 
glimpsoof bluesky. Rut every red hihA 
and paving-stono was denr to me, and at 
that moment I would’nt have exchanged 
them, for all the blue sky and green fieldj 
in the world. 

One more comer to turn, and tlien the 
dear oíd house would he in sight! 1 
did’nt know whether to langh or cry, and 
almost dreaded to have the stage stop— 
but stop it did, without ásking my leave, 
and tbero were my dear fatlicr and mother, 
watebing for me at the window! A mo¬ 


ment more and T w¡iq -«nt i»* 

arms, though stretched out to reccivo me, 
but up in a córner of the gurden, where I 
liad rushed to bidé my hcad in a seringa 
bush and cry my joy out. I was allowed 
to cry there ti 11 thc bnggage was safely 
deposited, and thon led into thc house 


very much ashamed of myself to be sure; 
but feeling all the betterfor a few tears es- 


capmg. 

What a world of things I had to talk 
about, and how many kisses to give and 
take back. • How many plans for plcasure 
were luid out; but the being at lióme was 
happiness chougli for me. In a few days 
I received n letter from my friend Mary 
Lee, giving me nn account of her experi- 
ences, It ran as foliows : 

Dear Anna,—I helio ve 1 promised to 
writo you in vucation, and you seemed so 
symp.uhising and interested, when I used to 
talk to you about my aífairs, that I will keen 
that promise. If you remember Idid’nt look 
forward to as much plcasure ingoing borne 
as you did. I told you the reaaon—that 
my borne had been ftrnlc unhappy by my 
father’s second marriage, and I had quite 
as lief be away from it. Well, now I must 
give you a plcasunter side of the picture. 
Marión Wultcr, my sweet friend and almost 
sister, got permissión to spend the vaca- 
tion with me, and I may thank her, for all 
the happiness we have liad, for she has 
taught me to love my new mother, and 
that was all that was wanting to makc my 
borne a delightfnl one. 

You know she used to talk to me about 
my jealousy of my mother, and tried to 
cure me of it. When she carne here she 
took a great faney to my mother, and my 
mother to her, and accordingly Marión set 
about smoothing down my prcjudíces 
ngainst her, in her own sweet lovcly way. 
Sho made me cultivate her society; sit, 
read, and walk with her. My father has 
been doing cvery thing he could for our 
pleasuve and cnjoymnnt in the vacation, 
taking us to drive and sail, and sparing 
no pains to make us happy he is so glad to 
seo a change in my fcelings. He scems 
kinder lo me than ever beforc. 

And wlmt is more delightfnl than all—I 
have a piece of news to tell you, which I 
have kept to the last, I have got a sweet 
little baby sister, that is thc joy of the 
wliolo house, and the pot of us all. Wc 
all forget ourselves in the joy we have in 
her. I wish you could seo her, such lovely 
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blue eyes and flaxen hair andsuch tiny hands 
and feet. Muther is very indulgent, and 
lets me hold her when I picase. Sho 
; . on ' t s hut me out of the nursery, and hu&h 
■ e a |i the time for fearof waking her; but 
i allows me to get her to sleep and carry her 
f about, if I fA he greatcst troublc I 
bave is the dnrling slceps too much. Ma¬ 
rión and I, do huve such good timeB. . I 
don’t believc your homo can be hnppier 
than mine is now. I take back all the 
naughty ihiugs I've said, and own that the 
faití was in myself, and notin my step-mo- 
'j t ] ier< Come and seo for yourself I must 
| e b cW you my baby sister and my pleaaant 
! jjomc/ üuod bye. I hopeyou arcas hap- 
I p y as your aíf. friend, Mari o x Lee. 

.j ^Tiiis letter of course gave me a great 
! deal of picas tire, for I was feeling very sor- 
i , f or those of my school-mates who had 
! a less happy home than mine. 

AXXA HARTLEY. 
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My argumenta to tho contrary not with- 
stamling, tho second torm commcncing, 
found me ftiirly embarkcd ugain in board- 
ing school cxperlence, Not so unplcusant, 
howovev, aftcr gotting uscd a Httle to tho 
4 rough and tumblo' of undomestic life. I 
luid bcoti initiatcd into all the privations 
and hard usage of boavding houscs,and de- 
tcrmiucd to stcol mysolf against any out- 
ragc to my foclinga that I sliouíd en- 
counter. I puton the conscqucntiul uii* of 
un oíd acholar, to the now comerá; but 
took care to be particularly tender and kind 
to thoso who were unhappy, and discon- 
tcntod, as I liad becn on my first arrival— 
so well did I remember, what the samo 
treatment did for mc. v 

My first Lrial, was íinding after my ex¬ 
amina tion, that 1 knew too much to remain 
in tho chías of wliich Miss Lamben was 
tcuchcr,—the dcav kind friend, who liad 
endeared herself so much to me. Oh how 
I hated to leave her, and to have her place 
filled by that stiff, formal, precise Miss 
Gilí, who never liad a wrinkle in her dreis, 
or a scowl off her face! 

What an impvession those rtiflly starched 
dresses of hers, made upon me; that 
ru^tled so loud wlien she moved, and that 
she was so long in smouthing out betbro 
she ventured to sitdown—that would look 
just as olean and unrumpled, Saturday 
night, as on Monday morning, when she 
took thom fresh from the drawer! And 
that stifliy plaited, standing-up millo, that 
she woro round her long bony neck j only 
one a week did she have to put on, so 
i straight did she curry her liead, never turn- 
' ing it without lettíng her body go with it. 

, Iler angular movoments contrastod strange- 
ly in my oyes, with Miss Lambert’s gruce- 
ful, can y motions ! 

The first imperativo rapping from her 
high dcsk, with ‘ Attention, young ladies!’ 
in any thing but a musical voice, after the 
school was callcd to ordor, gave mo somo 
idea of her character; convincing me that 
I shouldgot littlccoaxingnnd potting from 
her. No favoritism, no indulgonces from 
that quarter, no beckoning to her desk in 
rccess, for a Httle friendly cluit, no affcc- 
tionato invitation to horroomon a holiday, 
for me. I should hardly pick flowers on 
my way to school for her t orsharo with her 
a nice tit bit, for an excuso to walk homo 
with her from school. She looked as stern- 
ly at mo as she did at tho rest, and my 
hcartsank witlnn me at the thought of be- 
ing under her supervisión all tho torm, 

I flow toMiss Lambort the first chance I 
got, to unburdon my mind concerning her 
—whereupon, she patted molovingly on the 
heud, and told me I was very miughty to 
judge so hastily from a first impression— 
that Mías Gilí was a vory estimable person, 
and I should likc her much better upon 
farlhor acquaintanco : that I must keep my 
opinión of her to myself, and not eay any 
thing to prejudice tho girls against her. 

* Woll, 1 never can love her, iieuer, She 
was’nt ír.ado to bo loved, that I’m very 
sure of/ I said. * Hush, husli Anna !’ said 
Miss Ii. ‘ l’m afraid I shalt never toach 
pu to control yourhasty manner of spoak- 
íng. You will respect and csteem her, and 
very likcly love her. Wo are not all made 
alike to be sure—somo havo ono kind of 
attractions, some another, and because sbo 
is a Httle forbidding in lior aspect, you 
sliould’ntset yourselfagainst hersostrong- 
ly. 1 know her well, she is a very pious, 
conscieutious person, and an oxcellent in¬ 
structor. If you are attentivo, you will no 
doubt, learn more from her, thnn you did 
from me. And now I want you to pro¬ 
mise mo one thing—that you will suspend 
your judgement and specch of her entircly, 
at present. Rchuve as well as you can, and 
in a month come to me, and givo me your 
honost opinión of her. Iíy tho way, Annn, 
thorc is a Httle girl in my class this term, 
that rominds me of you, very much, when 
you first carne to me/ 

1 And you aro going to love hor, and lot 
her fill my place/ I nskcd, with a feeling of 
jealousy coming over me, and drawing a 
long eigh, I added reproachfully, ‘.Miss 
Gilí nover will take your place/ ‘ How 
can I hclp loving her, if she is liko you, 
my dear ? She takes no place of yours, 


only bids fair to fill another in my heart/ 
said Miss Lamberl, drawing mo closely to 
her as she spoke, and leaving a kiss on my 
cheek, added, *1 should’nt be at all sur- 
prised if before the'month is out, you and 
Miss Gilí were the best of friends, and you 
should forget all about your jealousy of 
Httle Amy. Come to s o e me Saturday, and 
I will malte you acquainted with this Httle 
scholar of mine, and see if you can discover 
the resemblance.’ 4 Oh, may I come?’ 
said 1, brightening upj ‘but l’m afraid I 
slmn’t be plcased with her, if she is likc 
me, for I km very often displeased with 
myself.* ‘That isa good sign, Anna, if 
you are conscious of your own faults. I 
must try and lielp you cure them, for you 
will never have a better time than this. 
He satisfied with notldng sliort of perfec- 
tion. If wc all adopted that as a motto, 
and followed it up, the best of us would 
find wc liad cnough to do. 

Anna Hartley. 
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' Olí! Atina/ snúl llosa Lawrencc, burst- 
ing into my room all out of breath, ¡ 1 nm 
so delighted—there won't be any scbool 
thls nftcrnoon. AVhat do you think? 
There is a funeral up at the big liouso to- 
day—you know General ICirby is dead, and 
all thc villngc pcoplc are invited to go. 
An invitation has been sent also to the 
Acadcmy for thc tcachers and acholara, if 
they would Hko to attend, and Misa 
Crancb lias dismissed the scliool. Wo are 
all going. Itisa lovcly tvalk up there, 
part of thc way through the woods, and 
sucli a bcautiful day—won't it be * grand’ 
for us all lo go ? I llave longed to scc the 
inside of thnt housc cvcr since we carne 
hcrc. Ilis daughters havo always held up 
their hcads so bigh, bccause their father 
was the richest man in town, and they 
could dress and mako a show. I no ver 
took a bit of a faney to theni; they never 
llave oven asked any of thc girls to cali 
there, imich as we linve wanted to sec 
their clegant pictures, and gct a chance to 
walk in those bcautiful grounds, and sucli 
splcndid fruit in their orchard! then that 
grapery loaded witli every varioty ofgrapes ! 
Oh! how my mouth has watered for tliem 
as I have walked by! 1’m glad Miss 

Cranch thinks it 1 arcspcct dúo to thc dead 
that'we sliould in a body, be present at 
the funeral/ (those were her very words,) 
othcrwise it would’nt be show ing proper 
prido to go, afler such treatment íroni thc 
young ladies. liut I believe the ‘ General’ 
as they cali him, lias givena great deal of 


money to our institution, and tlmt is one 
rcason why we should attend his funeral, 
l’m surc, I for one, would’nt miss of it for 
any thing/ and clapping her hands, she 
danced round thc room, and catching a look 
at hersclf in the glass, added—‘ but I must 
gct rid of this smiling face, for thnt won’t 
be very becoming to the occasion, l’m 
thínkíng/ 

* I was just going to say, tlmt one would 
supposc, to hcar you run on, tlmt it was a 
jmrty in prospect, ratlier tlmn i\ funeral, I 
rcplied, * llosa, how can you speak so 
Iíghtly of it V 

* Why, we can’t be expected to mourn 
for every body that’s dead, Anna. That 
great stately man, with his grey locks strut- 
ting through the víllage, with his gold 
heuded cune, will be missed of course, and 
inany a time wlicn I have methim on my 
way to scbool, has he most condescending- 
ly chucked me under the chin, with a ‘ good 
morníng, líttle Miss/ as íf he were confer- 
ring an honor, that I should remember to 
my life’s end. Now, how can I wear a 
long face, and slied tears o ver him, aB if I 
were sorry lie was gone ? He was full of 
riches and prospority and as many yeara to 
enjoy tliem, and as my good mother would 
say, * If lie has laid up his treasure above, 
it is all well enough/ we need not mourn/ 

* liut has he not lefta wife, and children 
who love him, and wíll miss him und mourn 
for him, every hour in the day ?’ said I, 
looking very seriously. * Havo you no 
feeling of sympathy for them ?’ 

‘ Oh ! to be sure. I was’nt thinking of 
tlmt. Well, I guess I nm sorry for them 
—and should be more so if they had bócn 
elever to the girls, and given us some of 
their «rapes/ 

1 Why, llosa, you talk worsc and worse, 
and if Miss Cranch should hcar you, sho 
would forbid your going this afternoon/ 

4 For pity’s sake don’t tcll her, then, for 
as I said beforc, 1 would’nt miss of going 
for any thing ín thc world, Now to prove 
to you, Anna, tlmt I wish to show a proper 
respect to thc family, 1 símil deny myself 
the pleasure of wearing my best pink bon- 
net, and instead of it,puton my simple hat 
trimmed with wliite and—’ 

* llosa, what a foolísh, thoughtless child 
you are ! Just as if any body would no tice 
or caro, what you have on ; there, run away 
now, and let me finish my lesson, for it will 
soon be tíme to go—íf go we must. I never 
went to a funeral in my life, but I suppose 
there must be a first time/ 

Tlirce o’clock carne, the hour appointed 
for thc funeral, and found us school-girls 
in a proccssíon hcadcd by thc preceptrcss 
in all her dignity, on our way to tho ‘ big 
housc/ The road leading to it, thronged 
with foot passongers and carriagcs. A 
feeling of awe, canto over me, as we neared 
the housc where death was. All its grand 
apartments were thrown opon and filled 
with pcople. One room up Btairs, the 
‘ clmmberof state/containcd the mourners. 
To ni y childish faney, the arrangements 
were very imposing, and some of them ¡ 
strange. In the middlc of another room, j 
by itself, was stationed the grand clegant 
coflin, with its silver n úls and showy sil- 
ver plato, and upon it was strewcd instead 
of flowers, of a later and more ugreeable 
custom, swcetherbs,among which/fl«sy wna 
consnicuous, and sent its strong perfume 
through the spacíous housc. I lmvc always 
associatcd death with it, ever since. 

Aftcr all thc mourners had assemblcd, 
and the wholo company were getting to be 
vcrysolemn, what was my surpríse to see 
two servants bringing up stairs, silver 
waiters with cako and winc, which was 
passed round in each room to all present! 

1 caught sigbt of Ilosa’s face which had 
really begun to wear a 8ympathetic cx- 
pression, and was looking very grave for 
her , wlien I saw a smile of relief pass o ver 
lier countenancc, as much as to say, * thc 
solemnities rnay be suspended a fow mo- 
ments—and I will be lmppy to refresh my- 
seíf!’ 

This custom was new to me, tbough in 
fact, it was an oíd ono passed out of date; 
but thc General’8 family saw fít lo continuo 
it. It certainly was a great interruption 
to the purpose of our mecting together,and 
a seeming inconsistency in shedding tears 
over cnke and wine. Jlowcver, as it did’nt 
appear to surpriso any body else, I made 
up my mind it ivas all right, and a hospi- 
tality extended townrds those who liad 
come from a dislance, and needed refresh- 
ment. This being over a hymh was aung, 


and thc mournful ceremonies proceeded 
The ‘stately man* was laid l 0w i n th 
ground, and many tears watered his grave* 
4 Dear me/ said llosa, with a sigh, as wé 
walked slowly and sadly lióme together 
* his riches won’t do him any good noip 
I realhj hope he has that treasure in H eav ! 
en that mamma talks so much about.’ 

Anna Haiitie*. 
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‘ A picnic / a picnic /* cried half ti do/.cn 
voiccs, as thcy nishcd out of tilo recitation 
room, whero thcy hadVll collected in rc- 
cc3s. ‘ And who could havo thought that 
Miss Gilí would Imve been the one to pro- 
posc it, so unsocial and nlmosl imamiablo 
as she looks.* 

‘Itonly shows how wrong it is to judgo 
so much by onc’s looks,* cried one, ‘ for lct 
me tcll you, sho is goodncss itsclj ¡ and for- 
bidding as sho scems, pcrchcd up in that 
high desk, she lovcs nothing more than to 
seo the girls enjoying themselves in proper 
time. Somehow she has won the aflections 
of all hor class, oven Anna, wlio was the 
most prcjudiccd of all. Thcy ha ve done 
their best to picase her, so she proposes 
this for their pleasure, and the whole school 
istojoin. The first day of Juno is the 
day fixed upon, tho wiml is nlways cast in 
May—and that would spoil all—so wc 
wait for June. If its being June don*t 
make itplcnsant, wc must be paticnt, for 
a plcasant day wc have, any how. 

A lovcly day at last carne, and tho pic¬ 
nic wc did have. In a lovcly grovo on tho 
hill, behind tho academy, was tho place ap- 
pointed. That samo grovo whero we had 
spent so many happy hours, lying down 
under the trees, listoning to the birds, 
watching the busy squirrcls. Thcro wo 
wc spent our Sunday noons, rather than 
walk homo lialf a milo in the glaring sun- 
shinc. And perhaps under that lcafy can- 
opy wc wero inspired witli far moro devo- 
tion, than when sitting bolt upright in 
those squaro high backcd pews, with their 
uncushioncd scats, and a monitor in the 
comer to icport if we turned our heads 
either to the right orleft, 

Really it was very clovor ín Miss GUI, 
to arrango so nicoly for our amuaement.— 

On that bright, bcautiful day, to surprise 
us so plcaeantly by flndíng on our arrival at 
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tho grovc, tabica sprcad with good things, 
and decórated Yvitb flowers. But cating 
and diinking was not all wehnd got to do, 
It was ]>roposed to cali it a May day fcast, 
and have a queen among us, crowned with 
appropriate ceremony. Lily Muy, the lov- 
ed one among us all, was by common con¬ 
sen t chosen to wenr the íloral wreath, and 
well did it bccomehcrlovcly face, and with 
suitablc modcsty did «he kncel to reccivc 
it, On presenting it, somo linca of poctry 
wcre nddrcascd to her, andswcetly did shc 
rcply by singing us a May day song. The 
* atiíF, unbending* Misa Gilí, waa not dís- 
turbed when a dance waa proposed—and i 
joined us with hearty good will, 

An unexpeeted plcasure now carne, in 
the arrival ofalittlc pony at the plcasure 
ground, sont by a rich man in the village 
who owncd him, for the use of thpse who 
cared to ride him. l’oor pony—a hard 
day’s work for him to nccommodatohimself 
to the fundes of ull who plcased to mount 
bis shaggy back ; but he lived through it 
by much coaxing, and some feeding, gavo 
all a chance tó canter round tho ring mark- 
cd out for bis especial uso, but not without 
playing the prank of sliding ono of the 
rhlers gently to the ground, when he 
thoughthcr too exucting upon liis paticncc. 
As the sun hegun to go down, we woro re¬ 
mi nded there must be an cml to all plea- 
sures, and swect Lily May with the wreath 
upon her Iicad, was mounted upon the pony, 
and hended a proccssion through the village 
to cscort bis ponyshíp to hís by thut tíme 
wchomc borne, lie mado no resístance 
when lie found himself hended towards bis 
stablc—and Tály rodé in triumph with her 
traín of followcrs behind, 

The picnic being over, thanka wero re-í 
turned to Misa Gilí, for the interest alie liad 
taken in it. Somo remorse was felt for the 
liasty mnnnor in whicli wc liad judged of 
our now teachev; and wo girls all enme to 
the conclusión that a boarding school, after 
all, was nol without its*p!casurcs. 

Anna IIautuky. 
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What a delightful exeitement I was in, 
whenit was first announced^ me, that I 
was to be sent to a boarding school in th& 
country. City born and city bred, with 
only an occusional peep at grcon fíclds, 
how did my hcavt bound with delight, at 
the idea of losing sight for n whilc, ofbrick 
walls and stone parodíente, and of finding 
myself in the broad open country, rámbling 
without constraint ovor the groen grasa, 
and among the sweet flowers, without stop* 
ping to think if my shoes were tied, or my 
bonnet on straight, 

It was to be my first lenvihg home, I 
was not to be sent away because I was trou* 
blcsome or ungovernable. I had been my 
fnther’s pet, my mother* s prido, and, seemed 
to be by way of experiment that this change 
was to be made, I liave since thougbt to 
malee me prize the blessings of homo. 

Andnowwlmta busy time there was 
in tbe houso, new dresses bougbt, oíd ones 
renovated, shoes, stockings, gloves without 
number collected togetber, a most useless 
outlay it appcared to me, who could think 
cf nceding nothing but a plain calicó frock, 
and gingbnm sun bonnet, but my pains* 
taking mother, kncw better than I, and 
mnny were tbe nice, convenient articles of 
clothing stowed away in my trunk, for 
wbicb I had occasion to tbank her when far 
away. 

That navarino hat with bine ribbon 
Btreamers! Símil I everforget it? It did t 
strike meas sometbinguncommonly beauti* 
ful, and from its advent I must date my 
first feeling of vanity, when, trying it on, 

I surveyed myself in tbe glass, and cnught 
my mother’s look of satisfaction, as sho 
turned me round and round, and arranged 
my curls to the best advuntage under it. 
It was not necessary for ber to speak out 
what sbc thougbt, child thougb I wns, I 
read it all, and never a Sunday aftcrwards 
was that hat tied under my chin, that I did 
not give an extra look of picas uro at my¬ 
self, and wish my mother was there to sce 
how very becoming it was! 

Well, the day at last arrived for me to 
begone, and my hcart beat high witb ex- 
pectation, as the stage drew up to the 
door. I ran to the front window, and 
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repetí through thc blirnls to seo ¡f there 
iris any onc inside to bo my companion, 
uaw two or tbree young Indica, I supposc 
( niust cali thcm, who as it turncd out, 

K bound for the same place of dcstina- 
¡¡on as myself. I hurricd on my bonnet 
juá gloves, gnvc ft hug and kiss »1J round, 
S n extra one to my baby sister, and tlien 
trjs put into thc stage by my fnther witli 

parting good bye, and nn injunction to 
me towrite borne certainly once a week. 

Away wbirled the stage, and I soon 
los't sight of the “ dear oíd housc and 
home,” with its woodbines, elms, and 
honcysttcklcs. If I remember right, my 
É yc 3 felt rnthcr moist as I found mysqlf 
tbutupin the coach, with only strange 
fice* about me. 1 looked at them, and 
they lookcd at me, but as wc had not been 
introiluced, of course it would not do to 
ípeak, or 80 we thought at first, but after 
oetting out of the city, and we found our- 
fdres on thc monotonous road of the coun- 
¡rj', the ice was soon broken, and bcforc 
the half dny was ovcr, we were like oíd 
/riends, 

Then wc had to talk of what was before 
us f and our probable prospcct for happincss 
and contentmont. Our boarding places 
luring bcen previously engaged, we were 
forry to find that we should not all of us 
board togetlier. Upon arriving at the vil- 
hgeof D. we wcreseverally upon the sharp 
lookout, for the houscs nnswering to the 
description of those wliere we were to. be 
domisticatcd. Iíow well I rcmómber my 
folings, when the stage drew up to thc 
doorofa prctty littlc white houso, with 
gteen blinds, shaded by largo trecs, and a 
tiower-gardcn in front, honoysucklcs and 
iwesinfull bloom. “ Oh,” said I, “ what 
aprettyplacc—how I should lovc to livo 
here,” Andhcre one of our numher was 
tobe dropped—but alas! my ñame was 
not thc one callcd Well—, wc drovo on 

from place to place, some not ncarly so pret- 
ty as the first onc, till all but two of the 
pissengers had beon disposod of, one 
otherlittle givl and myself, Then how 
anxiously did I look out for the next stop- 
ping place, for that was to be our homo for 
¡bree montbs at least. At the villa ge doc¬ 
toré! “Heis an important character, 
¡uiely he will live in a hundsome, plcasnnt 
bouse,” thought 1. What was my dismay 
when whoa! again soundod in my ears, to 
ñnd myself in front of a little unscntimcn- 
ül two story, ycllow paintcd bouse, with 
not a blind to be seen, the broad 
roonday sun in full blaze upon every win- 
dow, and worso than aíl, dirccíly upon the 
dusty road, with not a trce, or shrub in its 
[ vieinity! Here urna a come down to my 
| fanciful imaginings. “ And this is the 
place wherc I am to be left!” I cxclaimed, 
and looking at my companion, saw in her 
fico all that I desired by wny of aympathy. 
Mybaggage was soon disposed of, and I 
was ahcwn to my room. Oh worse and 
worse—neat to be suro and clean—freshly 
painted! Have I everonce sincc in all my 
lifehad the odor of fresli paiñt come across 
me, withont being carried straight back to 
that little contracted room, with its un¬ 
tar peted floor, paper window curtains, and 
feather-bed, so high that I kncw I must 
have a ladder to gct into it. Without 
stopping to take off my btfnnet, as soon as 
I found myself alone, thc hostess having 
left me with the injunction to makc myself 
cí home ! as if that were an casy matter to 
he done! I thrcw myself down in one of 
the two white painted chairs in the room, 
end lcaning my hcad on the table, burst 
intoa most hcarty cry. This was a relief, 
nnd would have been moro of one, if it 
hadhelpcd tho matter. But here I was to 
Stay, three long montbs! and crying 
wouUVntcut short tho time one single day. 
What should I do ? The first grief I had 
cver known, \yUhout my mother to fly to 
for comfort? There was no consolation at 
hand of any kind, for strange faces were 
aíl about me, and nobody kncw thc henrt 
aching home-sickness that carne ovcr me, 
which chokcd me when I tried to eat my 
dinner, and made me cry myself to slcep 
«very night, u Can I ever be happy in 
this place,” I would ask myself, and tho 
only answer for a fortnight after my arrival 
was, never , never t if I should live here for- 
ovpr. But time, the softener of all our 
griefs, dealt kindly by me, and after sundry 
dismal and despairing letters home, which 
hrought answets kind, encouraging, and 
affectionate, I rcasoned myself into somc- 
Ihing like contentment. The weekly box, 


filled with fruit, cake, letters, and pretty 
stories to amusc me, which my thoughtful 
father no ver forgot when Thursday carne 
round, and which the good*naturcd stage - 
driver ncrcr charged upon bis wny bilí, 
because as he said “ it did him so much 
good to scc my glad face as be tossed it to 
me frarn thetop ofthe coach.” This well- 
rememberedbox, was indeed a greutallcvi- 
ation to mysorrows, as mnny of my school- 
mates will tcstify, who shared with me 
thc níce things it contained. 

A X X A JtAllTTiKY. 
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OKI fi 1 XA Ij. 

TIUO I5:J.\RDI‘\’U SC¡1()¡>L 

>'U, ÍJ, 

Ai y firstimpression oí the ‘ tal!, slimdig- 
nilied tfí i c i i er,' was unylhiin; hut agreca ble. 
Tiloso snapping bluek evos, and frigid 
inaniiors, told ])iain enough the distanco í 
was lo keep írom lior, and I did‘nt look 
Ibr imioli comfort in that dircctum. 

CJl.id unough was I, a flor my examinu- 
tiou was o ver. to íind myself íittod only tu 
oidor the prepuratory ciass, and umlcr tho 
panículo* instructiüii ufan nssistniit (eadi* 
or. and I was imt a titile curious, as to 
wlidher 1 sliould hu ¡my mora lavo raid y 
disponed towards ha\ 

It is said, ‘ til oro was no'or a eloud 
without a sil ver liníng, 1 and surtdy in this 
vaso it was verifled, ibr ono look at the 
ymmg bright face of Alis.s E, who was lo 
ha toacher oí my dep.irtment, ussuved me, 
that tlioro was tn be no distanco betweon 
//.s*. I íelt the mignetism, whioh thon I did 
not understand so well as I ha ve sí neo, 
bytween kindred spirits. The íirst time 
shospoke to me, 1 ltnew I should love her, 
Therc was a witdirry in her voico and 
snúle, wliieh took my lieart. líeuutv, in 
whatover sha pe ít carne, 1 had buen tnught 
to admiro, whothor in a tree or ílowt*r, tlio 
rising sun, or Iho sunset eloud, in the 
musió of the voiee, or the ‘ soul-speaking 
oye. 1 I Hiw in Misa G. botínty euough, bnt 
that was thu least oí her charms to me. I 
íelt the powor she would haveoverme, and 
I determinad to do all that 1 ooidd to win 
her love. Oh hmv mueh I wished shc could 
livo undor the samo rooí with mo, so that 
¡it homo as woil as at sehool I might bo 
ivith her. 

i could seo now, a breuking in the eloud 
that had so heavily hung o ver me, and my 
íneiid líelen, Legan aíter a week or two 
(o he <piito eneouraged com-cniiiig me. 
She was not ¡uvare, how mueh slio bersolf 
had done lo olíase a wa y my homesiekness, 
ñor how oíten her ghul íaco liad sent the 
toara hack. I soon litado up my mind that 
with the help oí líelen ¡it lióme, and my 
íricnd AIiss in sdiool honra, I slumld 

he ¡ildo to livo through at least the tlirec 
monllis (o vaculion, -Trinis, to be sino I 
musí have. AVhat scliool girl lias thom 
not ? 

The Acudemv at 1)., was ludí a mi le 
iVom my boarding place. I ti i seo ve red 
aíter my homesiokness was over, that it 
was delightíully situated. Behind it lay a 
lovely «rovo, and the íront commandetí a 
view oí the wholo vilhigo, flio church boing 
promi non t in tbe lamisca pe at (lie íbot oí 
t lie bilí. The most attraetive lea ture about 
tbe Imílding <o me, wasone window—neav 
whioh my desk chaneed to stand, írotn 
whieh 1 could seo the winding ruad—thu 
alago toad, ibr the distancc oí two or throc 
1 miles. And hecuuse the only way I had 
oíheariug írom honu\ was bv the singo 
wliieh tinco timos a week carne through 
1 tho village, I watehod its approach with no 
suia 11 inten st, (rom tbe íarthest point tho 
! oye could roa oh, bv tho eloud oídust in tho 
| distanvo whioh nolhing bul lliuse liorsos 
I íoct could raiso. 

Tbursday, the dav in tho week whioh 
luiíailiugly biought mo díspatehes, thanks 
to tho kind í.itlicr, who no ver i ti o no in- 
satico disappointod me, was liailed with 
childish joy. Thu stage was dúo at the 
post-oUice the samo liour seliool was dis- 
missed. I was prmnptly un tho spot to 
receivc írom tho.lumd oí the kind stago- 
drivor, the big round box, wliioli in going 
to and lio each woek, was at last íairly 
1 worn out in thu servíee. 1 well íomembor 
un uno occisión my íunny dilemna—-when 
: added tu tho box, was an mímense water- ¡ 
melón, whioh I diseovered rolling round on 
tho íop oí tho stage, that I was told my ¡ 
f.ithcr had sent mo. líow should l got it 
homo!—U was moro iban 1 could possibty 
lili! Borne oí llie giiis olíored to liolp me, 
bnt it was too lodicrous ibr usto got maiiy 
steps with it—and the melón was in emi- 
nenl potil oícoming to the ground, when 
the drivor laughing at uur awkwardness, 
took it írom us, and told me he would’nt 
mind driving out oí bis way a little, and 
leaving it íor meat the doorof tlie bourding 


liouse, and opening the donr of tho stage, 
told us ¡di to jnmp inund rule borne. Blrdl 
J ever Ibrgi t that elever m tu, with ¡di liis 
fu.ti'seness of exterior, that car ríe d about 
with him a lieart so íull oí kimlnoss and 
good-nature ? 

Turning to mo, he said, * I shall take 
you, little Misa, np on the stage box, with 
me, íor l llave something to say to you. 
Jump, now. 1 And giving a spring, 1 found 
myselí with bis as sis tunee, upen an exceed- 
ing high place as it appemed to me. He 
was soon at my sido, when 1 íelt mueh s.der, 
and crack went the whip! the fresh liorses 
started olí on tho run, I held my breath 
íor a moment, til! I saw what períect con¬ 
trol he had over thom, and tliun concluded 
that my seat was aitogcthei* tho pleasuntest 
one in ¡t stage coa oh. lie Legan to talk to 
me of my borne, and my fatlier, whom he 
said. scemed to lie very fbnd oí making me 
liappv, and was so prompt with tlie big box 
every week.—That he always asked him 
when lie saw me, ií 1 lookcd well and 
liappy. 1 ‘ 1 told him,* said he, ‘ that you 
always looked botli well and hnppy on 
Thursday. And now I shall have some¬ 
thing more to tell him, that you have had 
a ride with me!' 1 wisherl the rido could 

have boca lougcr, but we werc soon lamled 
watcnnclon and all, and liad a fcast that 
aíternoon, íor we got nono oí the daintios 
oí the season as we did at borne. Strango 
as it may scem, the country is no place íor 
cnltivated íniit, where the furmers have 
as mueh as thuy can do, to makc hay and 
plant potatoes. Jf apples cliooso to grow 
oítliomselves, well and good, but no pubis 
is takcn to ruisc dioico ívuit, unless a busi- 
ness is made of it, íor the parpóse of scll- 
ing, and that was not tho case at D. 

Axx a IIahti.ev. 
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BIARHATIVE, 

THE 130ARDIRÍG-SCIIOOIj FEAST. 
People, you know, think a groat deal of feast- 
ing; and so do I. Bul the feasts which I think 
most highly of are feasts of the mind and soul. 
Give the mind a number of large, liberal, ncw 
ideas, whether theycortie by observation, coiiversa- 
tion or reading; and ¡t is, or ought to be a feast 
to it. Give the soul a parecí of good feelings, 
such as make it truly haCppy, and that too is a 
feast. These are the feasts I think most of. Is. 
it not so with you ? i 

But there are many who think most of the feasts 
of the body. Somc whole families, oíd and young, 


are ofthis doscription. They are not to be blani- 
ed for it, however, so-much as pitied. 

Well, asJÍ wasgoing to tcll you, some girls, at 
a boarding school, who liad been brought up in 
families tha? thought almost every thing of feaat- 
ing the body, undertook to llave a feast among 
themselves, síily, in the niglit. So they proceeded 
to collect things together for the purpose. They 
liad taris, and minee pies, and cocoa-nut puddings, 
and pound eake, and I know not how many other 
sorts of cake; and they had grapes of various 
kinds. All seemed to go on very well for a time, 
as roguery and mischief very often do. 

But an ovil hour at last carne. There ->vere, at 
the school, a number of little girls who werc not 
let hito the secret. Now one of these little girls 
who suspected something wns going on, crept 
into'the room bofore the other girls liad come, -and, 
by the a id of a chair, managed to gct up on the 
upper shelf of a large closet there ivas in the roonv; 
then pushing away the chair, she drew the closet 
door neariy cióse, only leaving a small crack 
througli wbich she could see alí that was going on. 
Soon after, in carne the large gii'ls, and amongst 
them was one who did not approve of the “scrapc;** 
she was going away, when one of the others tried 
to persuade her to slav. Well. after she had 
gone, they thought they would at lcast put by 
some of the feast in hopes that sho would take it 
in the morning. And they thought that the best 
place to put it would be on the upper shelf of the 
closet. Accordingly one of the young ladies 
took the things and went to the dosel; and just as 
she was putting them on the shelf she -gaye a 
scream and Jet them all drop; tliis frightened the 
rest. And pres^'ntly they henrd nnother rustling 
in the closet, ui)on wliicli they rushed towaids the 
door to get out, with such violencc, as to overset 
the table and tlirow every thrng upon the íloor. 
The lamps were broken and extinguished in the 
fall, sevoral of the girls were thrown down hy the 
others, and somc shrieked so loudly that they were 
overhenrd hy tlieir Prienda; and tlius tho plot was 
found out, and tho feast broken up. 

Miss Leslie undertakes to tell how the floor 
looked the moinent afffcr this disaster happened. 
The oil from the sliattered lamps was running 
among the cabes and pies, which were also 
drenchcd uith water from a broken pitcher, near 
which a hottle of lemon syrup was lying in frag- 
ments. The table was thrown down and was lying 
on its side, and some of the girls were prostrato 
on the floor around it, still screaming. 

There is an oíd ninxim, found in the American 
Preceptor, a once famous school book, that “Every 
one should mind bis own bhsiness.” Young ladies 
who plot feasts in the night can lmrdly he said to 
be attending to tlieir own husiness. 

Young ladies would do well to let alone such 
things when they are at a boarding-seliool. Every 
thing likc triehs or deceit should be avoided, both 
there and at borne. A little feast may seem to 
them a matter of small consequenee. But they 
should remomber that if they allow themselves sn 
these small things, which are out of charactcr, they 
will hy and hy do sometlüng which is larger; and 
who can tell wlierc it will end? 

I say again, therefore, heep out of all such 
“scrapes,” and attcnd to things which are proper 
for you, and which you know will he ngreenhle to 
the wishes of your parents and tendiera. 

[Pariry*s ATagazine. 
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ittoral ©ales. 

ORIGINAL. 

THE DEFORMED. 

On a warm summer eveníng, after í^ay of intense heat, 
the young ladies of Mrs. B7 boarding school, were stroll- 
ing through- the pleasant garden connected with their 
house. Some were walking arm in arm, conversíng ear- 
nestly; others, by their peala of laughter, showed that 
something very amusing was the subject of their conversa¬ 
ción, One ciuster of girJs, older than the rest, were stand- 
ing near the house, and their remarks about a new achol¬ 
ar, who had that day come among them, were as follows. 

“I did really pity the poor tning when Mrs. Brown | 
showed her into the school room. She looked so confus- 
ed, and embarrassed,” said one of the girls. 


“Yes,” replied another, “She seemed todread meeting 
so many girls, and I don’t wonder ; she is so wretchedly 
deformed, But do you know girls, who she is in mourn- 
ing for?” 

“ Her mother, I believe; so Mrs. Brown said the day 
before she carne,” one of the girls replied. “ And she 
told us, besides, that her father died when she was three 
years oíd. 

“ Oh ! how I pity her !” exclaimed EmmaStanley, one 
of the younger scholars, who had just joined the group. 
“ But 1 think I shall love her, she has such a pleasant face, 
and looks so gentle.” 

“ Oh no doubt you will love her. You love everybody; 
but I fear you will be the only one,” replied Anna Bell, 
one of the oldest scholars, who was reniarkable for her 
great beauty, haughty manners, and disagreeable temper. 
“ For my part, I never could love such a looking object. 
I am sure, if I had such a figure, I should prefinió hide 
myselfat home, than to come to a large boarding school.” 

How little did the proud girl who had last spoken know 
what a wound she was infiicting upon the feelings of the 
poor young creature, who had unintentionally heard lilis 
conversaron. Lucy Alien, the subject of these remarks, 
had seated herself by the open wíndow looking out upon 
the garden. The woodhine and honeysuckle creeping 
over the lattice by the window, screened her from the view 
of the girls in the garden; and she thus heard their con¬ 
versaron. Poor Lucy ! She had felt lonely and sad, be¬ 
fore, and wished, oh, how earnestly! that she were with 
her mother in the grave; but now she felt bitterly her 
friendlessposition, and the heartlessness of her compan- 
ions, and thought how gladly wonld she return to her 
home,and never leave it again. But, alas! she had no 
home. The house, where she had lived from childhood, 
was sold, and inhabited by strangers. Her únele, her 
only guardián, was travelling in Europe, and she must re- 
main where slie was, till his return; perhaps two years 
would pass before she could leave Mrs. Brown's. 

As Lucy thought of all these things, she covered her 
face with her liands, and the warm lears fell rapidly upon 
the book she held before her. Could her mother have 
looked upon her then, she would have wept with her child, 
and she would have whispered to her words *of comfort. 1 
know not but the thought of her mother carne to Lucy’s 
mind, for she opened the book she held, and read in it, till 
she became calm, That book was her mother*s; marked 
with her ñame, and she had given it to Lucy before her 


death. There were many passages marked in it, and a few 
words written in the margin. One verse which Lucy of- 
ten read, was'this : “ Blessed are they that mourn, for 

they shall be comforted,” and the few words, “ Remem- 
ber this, my daughter,” were traced with a trembling 
hand on the margin. And as Lucy looked at tliose words, 
she determined to bear without eomplaining all that she 
should meet with, however hard it might be. 

Tliere was one thing, for which Lucy was very thank- 
ful. AVhen she went to her room for the night, she'found 
that little Emma Stanley who had spoken so lovingly of 
her in the garden, was to be her room-matc. Emma was 
a lovely child, and she seemed determined to put Lucy in 
good spirits. She said Mrs. Brown had promised to take 
all the scholars the next day to a beautilul wood, where 
there were wild flowers in abundancc. “ And of course 
you will go with us,” said the happy child. “ For you 
must he fond of flowers; I see it in your face.” 

Lucy kissed the Jittle chatter-box, and felt happier than 
she had for many a day, in lliinkiiig of Enima’s affection- 
ate words. But when the morrow carne, a severe head- 
ache made it impossible íor Emma to join her companions 
in the proposed walk. It was a severe disappointment to 
the poor child; and she looked so sad, that Lucy. deter¬ 
mined to remain with her. The party had all assembled 
in the school room, ready for their walk, when Mrs. 
Brown looking around and not seeing Lucy, said ; “Where 
is Miss Alien, I suppose, of course, she will join us.” 

“ She says she prefers to remain with Emma, who has 
a violent headache;” replied one of the girls, 

“ I am sorry to lose her company; but this is one trait 
of Miss Alleids character, and I think if someof my schol¬ 
ars were as self forgetful as she is, they would indeed be 
improved. Her deformity seems only to have sweetened 
her temper.” 

The girls looked around upon each other, and thought 
oí their conversation the day befóle. Anna Bell seemed 
to remember her unkind remarks, and looked as if she 
would not for the world have Mrs. Brown hear them, 

When, the party returned that evening, they found 
Emma much worse, Lucy had been with her all day, and 
had amused her by telling her stories, anel singing the 
songs she had learned of her mother, but towards night 
she became very feverish, and Mrs. Brown thought it ne- 
cessary to send for a physician. The next morning she 
was still worse, and the severe pain in her liead increased. 
Lucy did not leave her; but was constaníly bathing her 
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head, and handing her somc cooling drink. It seeined as | 
if Emma could not baar to lose sight for a moment of her 
gentle nurse, and she loolsed so grateful for every atten- 
tion, that Lucy was fully repaitl for her care. But the 
most tender care which Lucy could give, was un able to 
ward olT a severe illness from her little pet. A brain fe- 
ver of the most severe úind, was pronouncedby the physi- 
r cían to have sized upon her, and the greatest care musí be 
used to keep her quiet. Lucy, ever by her bedside, watch- 
ed over her ns if she liad been a sister. Once, when the 
fever was at its crisis, the physician said he feared she 
could not livc, and then, for the first time, Lucy felt how 
mucli she would gladly do, if herlife could only bespared, 
and she prayed earneátly, that the sorrow of losing her 
only friend might he averted frorn her. * * 

The crisis passed; and Emma was out of danger. SIow- 
ly but surely she gained strcngth, and by degress the 
bloom of health returned. Mr. Stanley a man oí great 
weallli, had heard of his daughter’s illness, and hastened 
lo her. lie reached the village where he met the physi¬ 
cian, who told him that she was out of danger. lie also 
informed him that he considered her recoyery owing, in a 
great measure, to the careful nurslng and attention of a 
young girl who had been lilce a mother to her. 

The feelings oí Emma’s fatlier can hardly be described. 
He found his daughter still very weak, but improving every 
day. He had no other cliild, and Emma was his pet, his 
darling. To have lost her would have been a death blow 
to hinü His gratitude to Lucy kncw no bounds, for he 
considered her, the preserver of his child. 

At the cióse of the summer term, Mr. Stanley determiné 
ed to take Emma home with him. But there was one dif- 
ficulty in the way. At the bare thought of separation from 
Lucy, Emma was so distressed, that Mr. Stanley deter- 
mined to see if he could not induce Lucy to return with 
them. He wrote to her únele accordingly, and received 
a letter from him saying, that if Lucy could be happy, he 
had noobjection to her returning home with him. 

It was a happy day for Emma when she started with her 
father and her “ darling Lucy,’ 1 as she called her, for her 
pleasant home. And when Lucy found herself in the de- 
Jightful house of the Stanlys, she did not feel the want of 
her own home. Like a daughter was she beloved, by Mr. 
and Mra. Stanley, and Emma always said that she loved 
her sister Lucy better than anybody else, except her fa¬ 
ther and mother. The girls of Mrs. Brown’s school often 
speak of Lucy; but not as " the deformed,” they only 
thinlc of her as the lovcliestgirl they ever had among them. 

W. D. 
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THE NURSERY. 


U'rittenfor thc Youth's Companion. 


THE GREAT FAULT. 


Mary G-was the only child of fond and in- 

dulgcnt parcnts; shc was kind and aficctionate, 
but had one great fault, which was, not speaking 
thc iruih in trijUng ihings. 


ixotwmistanaing all tlie care ot hcr pnrents lo 
check Ibis greut. evil, it incrcased, as she grew in 
years, so that at the time she was twelve years 
oíd, wlmt sho said, could but seldom, if ever be 
relied upon. 

Her ^rents at last sent her to Mrs. B—’s 
boarding scliool, where they hoped she would not 
opportunity of concealing thc truth, on 
of bning watched by the teachers; but 


have an 
aecount 
atas! they had sent hcr to 


he very worst placo; 
scliool,) where the 
principies of the 


(a fashionablo boarding 
teachers cared not for 
young ladies entrusted to theiir charge, as long 
os they recited their lessons porfcctly, and 
werc polite and respectful; although if any ono 
was found doing Vrong, she was severcly repri- 
manded, and obliged lo spend the rest of the day 
in solitude. 

Mary liad not attended thc scliool more than a 
few weeks, befare her charncter was perfectly 
known, both by teachers and scholars, nnd in 
conscqucnce, she hardly had what could bo called 
a friend. 


11 any ¡aun was comtmuea, me mame wassure 
to be luid upon Mary, although half the time she 
was notguilty; and if she tricdto vindícate hersolf 
in the least, she would be immediatcly chcckcd by 
the teachcr, who would rcply, she need not try 
to excuse herself, she liad so often done it, when 
she had done wrong, thal shc could not now bo 
believed^and poor Mary was sent to her room, 
and the rest of the duy was spent in wccping.— 
When at night, sho retired to rest, many and 
many were the resolutions she formod; but morn- 
ing would no sooner dawn, than they were forgot- 
ten, and Mary was the same as before. 

Time rolled on, and Mary had not yet overeóme 
her fault. She was continually disgrnccd, and at 
last she determined to write to her parcnts, tell 
them of hcr unhappincss, and beg Ihotn to allow 
hei to return home; but how toget alcUcrtothem 
without Mrs. B—*s knowledge, she kncw not, 
for no seholar was allowed to send, or to receive 
one in return from their parcnts, without the 
teachcr’s first seeing it; and Mary knew that ifshe 
showed ibis, she would incur thc displcasure of 
all thc teachers, and the letter would not be sent. 

Accordingly, one plcasant afternoon shc ob- 
tained permission to take a short walk, and con- 
cealing thc letter which she liad writtcn in her 
bag, she determined to put it into the Post Office 
herself, which, with inuch difficulty sho accom- 
plished, and to hcr great joy, she was not ques- 
tioned as to where she had been. 

We will now for a short time take leave of 


Mary, and return to her parcnts, who were much 
distressed when they received her letter, and de¬ 
terminad to set out immediatcly, and bring her 
to a homo which now scemed dcarer to her 
than ever. 

Accordingly,carlyinthcmorningofthefollowing 
day, they set out on their journey, and at the end 
of a week found thcmsclves at Mrs. B—’s houso f 
in a largo and spacious hall, where they sat im- 
patienlly waiting for their daughtcr; shc at lengtli 
entered, and threw herself into the open and ex¬ 
tended artos of her parcnts, her still kind parcnts; 
she entreated them never to let her be soparaled 
from them again, and if they would permit her to 
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reiurn with them, shc would endeavor to corred 
a fault, which hnd bccn tho cause oí so mucli 
trouble, both to hersclf and others. . 

IXer paren ts reproved her very severely for 
continuing her great fault, showed her the very 
bad eflect D it had on her character, and how great 
a sin ít was against God. They told her she must 
repent of tilia wicltedness, and return home thnt< 
they inight soe that Iier repentance was sincere. 

Mary accordingly returned with her parents, 
and with the lielp of her Heavenly Father, and 
lhc council and prayers of her parents, correctcd 
her great fault, and was afterwards believed and 
belovcd' by olí her friends. María I^ouisa. 
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NARRATIVE. 

THE IMPATIENT EITTLE GIRE. 

[ Translated for the Youth’s Campante»».] 

“ Símil we set out soon, mainmat” askecl 
Pauline of her mother, bringing her hat and 
gloves. 

“Yes, my deor,” replied her mother, “int\vo 
iiours from hoav.” 

“ Two hours! you cannot mean so, mamma,” 

“ Yes, my daughter, I mean what I say, and 
you know as well as I do, that by setting out 
now we should get there two hours before re¬ 
cesa, and therefore should not be able to see 
your cousin.” 

“ Oh dear! how provoking!” 

“ What, not to be able to do at twelve o’clock 
what is proper to be done at two?” 

“ But everybody knows it is so disagreeable to 
Avait.” 

“ And why do you waitl” 

“ Because I must.” 

* “ I do not see why. Have you been waiting 
ever since morning?” 

“ No, mamma, because this morning was not 
the time.” 

“ Neither is it the time now. If you think it 
necessary to begin to wait so long beforehand, 
I do not see why you did not begin yesterday or 
the day before ; your misfortune would then be 
the greater, and you would be the more to be 
pitied.” , 

Pauline bad nothing to reply, but she was none 
the less impatient. Indeed, patience was a vir- 
tue she was sadly deficient in. When she had 
a lesson to study, she always went to recite it 1 


half a dozen times befpí\|t was learned, and had 
to take back her book ^P; in. 

She hurried over her musió lesson in the same 
way, although she knev that she would have it 
to practise til! it was peffectly learned. On this 
day, she was going to j;'ay a farewell visit to her 
cousin Augustine, before going into the country. 
This visit had aiready been deferred a week, 
through her impatience, for from the mornent it 
was talked of she could think of nothing else, 
and negíected all her Icssons. But impatient as 
she was to see her cousin, a new faney took pos- 
session of her as soon as she reached the board- 
ing-achool at Avhich Augustine was placed. The 
scholars had some very convenient sun-bonnets, 
and Pauline’s mother happened to say that she 
would get her one of the same kind. From that 
mornent Pauline had n»j fest, but kept begging 
her mother to set oíF inf nediately to get one of 
these bonnets, Avhich she was to wear only in 
the country, and wliiclt she could have just as 
well the next day. 

A month after this, and while Pauline was yet 
in the country, she heard a piece of news which 
gave her great joy. Her cousin Augustine was 
an orphan. As her healfh had not been good for 
some time, Pauline’s pi^her determined to take 
her away from the boacJing school where she 
was, and edúcate her whh her own daughter. 

Pauline was delighted with this plan, and of 
course most impatient for the end of the three 
weeks which were to intervene before its accom- 
plishment; every day she asltéd, “ Will the first 
of August never come?”^' She wondered that her 
mother did not have ÁugustinVs bed prepared 
three weeks before hand, and could not sleep 
till she had arranged the shelf in the closet which 
was destined for her. 

Pauline had a beautiful orange lily which was 
expected to flower about the time of her cousin’s 
coming, and she resolved to give it to her. As 
she was always in a hurry to enjoy the pleasures 
she anticipated, she sent word to her cousin that 
she had something very pretty for her, and then 
she set about tending her lily in the way most 
proper to kill it. To make it grow the faster 
she inundated it with water, till the earth round 
it became mud; then fearing that she had injured 
it, she carried it to the sun to dry it. She han- 
dled the buds, looked into them and pressed 
them in her fingers, as if this would hasten their 
opening. At last she did so much that one morn¬ 
ing she found her lily drooping, and the most 
advanced bad, instead of opening farther, was 
beginning to wither; she redoubled her cares 
and agitations, and the next morning it was still 
worse. She went with her mother to pass that 
day at a neighboring country-seat, and when she 
returned her lily was not to be found. 

She ran to all the servants, asking news of it; 
but no one had seen it. At last she went to the 
gardener, who said to her, 

“It was not worth the trouble of keeping; 
you could not have saved it.” _ 

Pauline, very angry, told him that she wished 
he would not meddle with her afíairs, and that 
she would have back her lily; but the only an- 
swer she could obtain was, “ I tell you it’s done 
for; you could not have saved it.” 

She went to complain to her mother, whosaid 
to her, 

“ Since Anthony assures you that you could 
not have saved it, it must be so; he knows more 
about it than you or I.” J&jlr 

Pauline went from one t^pfie other in turn, 
but not being able to obtain any other answers 


¡ iban these, she at last went to bed very unhap- 
py. She was much more so some days after- 
wards. A neighbor and friend of her mother had 
engaged to come and diñe with her on the day 
of Augustine’s arrival, and to bring bis son and 
daughter. The daughter, whose ñame was 
Adele, had been at the same boarding-school 
with Augustine; she wns very fond of her, and so 
was her brother Eugene. Indeed, every body 
loved Augustine, she was so gentle and well-be- 
liaved; and as she had been sick, Adele deter¬ 
mined to celébrate her recovery. Pauline had 
of course spoken to her of her lily, and of a tamo 
sparrow which her brother was to give Augus¬ 
tine. Adele determined to give her a Jittle iamb, 
and Eugene who drew very weJJ, had made a 
pretty sketch for her. 

The day before Augustine was expected, Adele, 
who had seen Jittle masquerades at school and 
been much amused by them, sent word to Pau¬ 
line, that in order to give her lamb to Augustine, 
she intended the next day to dress herself as a 
shepherdess, and she recommended to Pauline 
to appear as a flower-girl, with her lily, while 
Alfred with bis sparrow was to represent a 
hunter. 

When Pauline received this note she was in 
the greatest trouble. “ What can be done?” 
asked she of her mother, “ stnce I have no 
lily?” 

“ You can do nothing,” replied her mother, 
“ but that need prevent the others;” and Al¬ 
fred, who had heard the proposition, was not dis- 
osed to give it up. He said that Pauline could 
e dressed as a flower-girl without giving ílow- 
ers, but Pauline declared it would be ridiculous, 
and her mother agreed with her. Then he pro- 
posed that she should give some other flowers. 

“A fine pleasure,” said Pauline, “after hav- 
ing promised an orange lily to give her a pot of 
gilly flowers!” 

Between the desire of appearing like a flower 
girl in a fíat hat, a blue petticoat and red apron, 
which the gardener’s daughter would have lent 
her, and the impossibilty of presenting any pret¬ 
ty flowers, Pauline was distracted. The gar¬ 
dener assured her that the only flower which was 
then in a státe to be put in a pot was a mnry- 
gold, and* this was out of the question. How 
Eugene would laugh at her! And to make the 
matter worsfe her father told her that Augustine 
had begged very hard to know wlmt it was so 
pretty that her cousin had for her, but lie had 
refused to tell. 

At last the day arrived, and she Avas still in 
perplexity. Her dress Avas Avaiting for her, but 
of Avhat use to put it on? Alfred was alrendy 
dressed, and as he passed through the hall called 
out, “ they are coming! they are coming! I see 
the carriage; make baste, Pauline.” 

“ Poor Pauline burst into tears, and to her 
mother’s inquines, Avho entered at the mornent, 
she could only reply Avith sobs, “ I don’t knoAv 
Avhat to do; nobody helps me, nobody cares any 
thing for me.” 

“ Look! said her mother, and standíng on one 
side, she lets her see Anthony bringing the 
orange lily all in floAver, arranged with moss in 
a pretty green basket. Pauline utters a cry of 
joy, and springs tOAvards it; shelooks at it onall 
sides, counts the flowers and thanks Anthony. 

“ You had then another lily?” “ No, miss, this 
is yours.” “ But it avos dead.” “ Not quite, but 
it would have been at the rate you were going 
on Avith it.” 

Anthony went away, loaded with thanks. 
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Pauline transported hastened to dress herself, 
looking all the \vhile at her lily, which, happily, 
she liad not time to touch. All things went. on 
prosperousJy, and Pauline might have forgotten 
tiiis lesson, if her mother hod not tnken care to 
renew it, by ahvays refu sing her what she desir- 
ed so impatiently as to make her neglect her 
duties, or act unreasonably. In this way her 
fault was cu red, and she grew up a re ason ubi e 
\v ornan. 
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OlilGIXAL. 

Til Tí MUSIC TEACIIER, 

It vas tovareis thc cióse of a chilly day 
ia Marcli. The rain liad bcen fallíng sincc 
morning, antl now thc sky lookcd darle 
and murky, promising anything but la ir 
weather for thc morro w. The lessons in 
Macla me Percy* s boardíng-school veré all 
o ver, and thc girls liad asscmbled in thc 
suppcT-room to discuss thc topio, vhich 
now interested them above all others—the 
arrival of thc nev music tcacher, vho vas 
cxnectcd that cvcning in the stage. As 
might be cxpcctcd, this evont vas lookcd 
fonvard to vith thc greatest interest, for 
there vas very littlc to excite and anmse 
young girls in the quiet village of 1 air- 
ficld. 

There vas another rcason for so much 
curiosíty to scc this new comer. Miss Le- 
strange, thc List teaclicr, liad come vith 
thc highest rccommcndations from Nev 
York, but had bcen only a subject of rid¬ 
iculo to our boarding-school misses, vho 
inade her a í íce te d manners, and opera tic 
atyle of singing, a perpetual mark for their 
íarcasm, AVhencvcr Miss Lcstrnnge vas 
«eated at the piano, Kate Kennedy, thc 
wit of thc scliool, vould place herself di- 
rcctly bclima her, and tlic contortions of 
featurc vhicb took place, vere droll to 
8ce, convulsing tlic other girls vith laugh- 
ter, vhich tlic y vith difficulty su pp ressed, 
Indecd, on onc occasion, as their music- 
teacher vas singlng an air from Norma, 
in her inost cíicctivc manner, their laugh- 
ter at Katc's gr i maces, could not he sup- 
pressed; and Miss Lestrango, turning sud- 
denly round, sav at once that she vas tlic 
object of it all. Ilcr indignation may be 
í'Oíulily iinugined, and shc inade sueli a 
ctmiplaint to nía dame Percy, that Kate 
was banished to her own room for tvo 
days, and vas scvercly reprimunded. 
Madamc ais o inade an attempt at rcconcil- 
iation betveen thc delinquent and the of- 
fcnded onc, but, as Ivatc vould not ask 
Miss Lcstrange's par don, and thc latter de¬ 
clarad she 1 vould not give it, if askcd/ 
the attempt vas vholly incffcctnal. Now 
though this vas very vrong in Kate, yet it 
must be acknowledgcd, the music-tcacher 
was extremcly affectcd and unnatural in 
her stylc oí’smging, and, as she never sung 
«iy but ltalian songs, tlic girls did not im- 
prove under her instruction. So slio vas 
dismissed, and her successor vas cxpcctcd 
this cvcning. 

At lcngth, the sound of vliccls vas 
hcaTd, tlic merry voiccs in tlie scliool-room 
ceused, and tlic stage drove up the avenuc, 
a ad stop pe d be for c the front door. A 
young lady, ciad in deep mourning, vith 
her veil dravn over her face, entircly con- 
cealing it from viev, stepped out of thc* 
coacli. Madamc Percy vas at thc door, 
feady to rcceivc her, and all that thc girls 
could hcar, vas a few vords, complaining 
of a seve ro head-achc, and requesting to he ¡ 


shown dircctly to her room. The 
lov, swcct voico, vliose tone vas 
an irresistible appcal for love and 
sympathy, the sable garb, and süght, 
though graceful figure of their new 
teaclu-r, had already hulf van the 
hearts of her pupila. E. H. veré 
thc initials on her trunk. Various 
vero tlic conjectures as to the ñame 
for vhich tli o y stood ; for it so hap- 
pened that the girls had not heard 
it. Emma Humillan, El ha Hook, 
Emihj Harria, vere ají suggcstcd 
by various voices, but the girls con¬ 
cia ded that nono vero pretty enougli 
for thc stranger. AYhcn Múdame 
carne down, lio ve ver, shc settlcd the mat- 
ter hy telling them her ñame vas Ellex 
Heiuíeiit. 

“Ellen Hcrhcrt! liow charmingly it 
sounds ! I never could make fun of El- 
len Hcrbert,” exclaimcd Kate Kennedy. 

“I dcsirc you, Miss Kennedy, to desist 
from making fun of my assistants, vhat- 
cver be their ñames,” said Madamc Percy, 
vith all tlic dignity of an injured and of- 
fended person. 

“ Oh! do excuse me, Madamc,” replied 
Kate. “ 11 ut vho could lielp laughing at 
that ridiculous Miss Le sfrange ? Her 
very ñame ! Only reverse it, and you have 
1 Tlie air unge Miss/ You yourself, Mú¬ 
dame, thought slie vas very ainusing.” 

“ AVhatcver I may have thought, Miss 
Kennedy, it became you to trcatyour teacli- 
er vith proper rcspect; and I trust y our 
povers of sátiro vill never again be used 
on oné of my assistants.” 

Madamc Pe rey said this vith more than 
usual emphasis, and then summoned the 
girls to the tea-table, vhich vas vaiting. 
As Kate seated herself hy her fricnd, Mary 
Morris, she whispored, 

“ I wonder if Madamc thinks I intcnd 
to laugh at Miss Hcrbert, as I did at Miss 
Lestrango r Why, Mary, strange to say, 

I love her already, though all I knov is, 
that she has a sveet voice, wcars mourn¬ 
ing, and her ñame is Ellen Hcrbert.” 

That niglit tlic now tcacher vas the only 
tlicmc of convcrsation. AYhut vas her 
age ? What friend had she lost ? Was 
she pretty or plain t Would slie be afíec- 
tionate or reserved ? Would shc let tlicm 
love her, or make them fear lier r All 
thesc (piestíous vere asked by tlic sellólars, 
vithout expccting or rccciving answers. 

The next morning, at tbe breakfast ta- 
ble, vlien Miss Hcrbert entered the room, 
thcy vere nnsvered to the satisfaction of 
thosc vliose eyes vere fixed upon tlic nev 
teacher. She vas about twcnty. Very 
Iovely, though palo and sad ; and, as shc 
lookcd round upon her pupils, that vere 
to be,,her glance said, “ Love me, all of 
you, for I llave need of it.” 

It is strange how thc mere prcsencc of 
somc beings demands and reeeives for 
them our interest and affcction. So it vas 
vith Ellen Ilerbert. She said but lili le, 
but thosc fov vords secmed spoken better 
by her, than they could have bcen by any 
other. Tlic re foro all listened vlicn she 
spoke, and her vords vere remembered 
too, for they vere cver vords of kindness 
and love. 

That cvcning, though the March vind 
and rain still continucd, there vero no 
complaiiits heard of dulncss, ormurmur- 
ings at the weather. In the music-room, 
vhere thc pupils vere assembled to liear 
Miss Hcrbert sing, you might have heard 
tlic rustió of a leaf—such vas the stillncss. 
Song after song shc sung to them. They 
heard not tlic rain beating against tlic Win¬ 
dows, they only kncw that they vere lis- j 


¡ tcning to such music as they never liad 
heard before. Many of thosc songs vere 
Ellcn's ovil compositions; but they knov 
not, ñor cared to knov vho composcd 
them. Wlicn shc rose from thc piano, 
Kate Kennedy, the scornful, sarcastic Kate, 
vas standing motionlcss, vith her eyes 
full of tcars. Madamc Percy saw her 
standing thus, and thought that shc might 
have spared herself all íbars of Katc’s ridi- 
culing tlic nev teacher. 

From that day, a chango carne over IvaLe. 
Enthusiastic and generous she lias always 
heen, but carclcss of the feelings of others, 
and troquen ti y giving them ofícnce by her 
severo rcmarks. Now shc h¿carne Ellen 
Herbert’s dcarest friend, and sooner than 
give her pain, she vould have suftered any 
pain herself. Soon tlic chango bccame 
perceptible in her treatment towards her 
other coinpanions. Onc word from Miss 
Ilerbert, onc look of sílent repro o f, and the 
sharp spccch died upon Ivatc’s lips, ere it 
vas spoken. 

Ñor did Ellen Herbert’s influence cense 
here. All diffcrcncos and quarrcls be- 
tv.'con thc pupils vero hcaled, for Ellen said 
that she could not be happy, unless they ¡ 
lovcd one another, and they vould do ¡ 
anything to make her happy. You vill 
not wonder that after the first quarter, 
muler Miss Hcrbert*s tuition, Múdame Per¬ 
cy found her scholars vonderfully iinprov- 
cd in manners and disposition, as vcll as 
music. 

Sniilingly the good lady vas heard to 
acknowlcdgc that “ Miss Ilerbert vas the 
best music-teachcr she had cver had, for 
shc had introduccd Harmonu into her 


scliool.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE. 
frantlated from the French, for the Pearl, by Miss Leslie. 

' The followíng reinnrkablc Btory, wlncli proves how the epirit 
tan actwithout the senses, is said by the author to be strictly true. 

Madame Dorival was the widow of a distinguish- 
cd French officer, wlio had ilied in the Service of bis 
country. Being anxious to secure an independence 
for her children in case ofher death, she was indu- 
íedtoopena boarding-school in the vicinity ofParis. 
The assistance oí her lwo ’highly accompl'shed 
daughiers, Lucilla and Julia, made the employment 
of female teachers unneccssary ; but she engaged 
the best masters for music, dancing, dravving, and 
painting,and the most fashionable foreign languages. ¡ 
'Her establishment was conducted on a most liberal 
scale, and each of the young ladies had a sepárate 
apartment. Among these young ladies, was Jose- 
pliine Vcricour,who took lessons in miniature paint- 
ing, with the riewof exeroising that branch of the 
art as a profession ; the circumstances of her fatni- 
ly being such that it was necessary to edúcate her 
iirthe prospect of turning her talents to a profitable 
account. 

Her imaginalion being deeply impressed with 
ibis object, she thought of it nearly all the day, and 
tamád of it at night. That she had niuch natural 
talent for drawing was unquestionable; but she was 
onljfifteen,she was not a prodigy.andinevery thing ( 
she produced there was a due portion of defeets. 
—With an ardent ambitior. to excel, Josephine was j 
the victim of a painful and unconquerable titnldity, j 
and an entire want of confidencc in herself. The re- 
marks of the gentleman who instructed her, though 
very judicious, were often so se.vere that she was 
frequenlly tempted to throw away her poncü; and 
she never painted worse than when under the eye 
of her master. 

One morning in the garden she was struck with 
thegraceful and picturesque attitude in which two 
ofher cotnpanions had unconsciously thrown them- 
selves. One of them, having put her arm round the 
waist of the other, was pointing out to her notice a 
beautiful butterfly that had just settled on a rose. 
Josephine begged of the girls to remain in that po- 
sition while she sketched them on the blank leal*of 
abook. Afterwards she made a sepárate drawing 
of each of their faces, and then transferred the 
tvhole to a large sheet of ivory, intended to rnake a 
piolare of it in the miniature style. But she de- 
termined to work at it in her own chamber, at lei¬ 
ste hours, and not to allow it to be secn lili it was 
entirely fmished. In six weelcs there was to be a 
prívate examinaron, at which premiums were to be 
awarded to those who excelled in the difieren! 
branches taught at Madame Dorival’s school. Sev- 
enof the young ladies were taking lessons in minia¬ 
re painting, all of whom, in lite eyes of the diffi- 
dent Josephine, possessed far more talent than her- 
fieíf. Still she knew that industry, application, and 
an ardent desire to exce!, had often eífected won- 
ders; and she was extremely anxious to gratifv her 
parents by obtaining the prizc, if possible, 

In the retirement of her own room she painted 
vilh unremitting solitude, but as she thought, with 
very indifíerent success; and one aftemoon, more 
dissatisfietl than usual with the result of her work, 
shé hastily took the ivory from her little easel, and 
put it into the drawer of her color-box which she 
consigned to its usual place in the drawer of her 
table. 

Next morning,what was the surprise of Josephine, 
to find her picture standing against the easel on the 
table, and much farther advanced than when she had 
quitted it the preceding day, and the faults which 


had then discouraged her entirely rectified. She 
tried to récolléct if she liad really put away the pic¬ 
ture, and her memory recalled every circumstance 
ofher shutting it up in the drawer. But she had 
no recollection of having previously corrected any of 
the errors; indeed she knew that she had not; and 
the only way in which she could attempt to solve 
the mystery, was to supposethatsome One with the 
intention of cxciliiig á laugh at her expense, had 
come irt to the room during the night and re-touch- 
ed it. ■ 

She mentioned ¡l to no One; but tiró suxt night, 
tó guard against a retíurrence of the same trick, she 
arranged every thing in the neatest order, locked 
up her picture in the secret drawer at the bottom of 
her color-box, and placed h under her bolster. 

But her astonishment was redoubled, when awak- 
ing at an carly hour next morning, she put her liand 
under the bolster for her box, and found it gone! 
She ran to the table, and there saw the box lying 
beside the picture, which, as hefore, was leaning 
against the easel, and evidently much improved.— 
She was afraid to touch it again, lest her own infe¬ 
rior pencil should destroy somc of its beauties; tho’ 
she still remarked a few trifling defeets of which 
she had not before been conscious. But rather than 
run the risk of spoiling the wlióle, she preferred 
leaving these little imperfections, as thcy were.— 
Before she-went to bed, she took the precauiion of 
placing a chair against the door, which had a bolt 
on the outside only; the young ladies not being al¬ 
io wed to fasten theniselvcs in their own rnoms. 
When she awoke in the morning, the door was still 
closed, and the chair standing just as she liad pla¬ 
ced it; the picture was again on the table, and some 
mysterious hand had changed all its defeets into 
beauties. 

Josephine was bewildcred. f What shall I do?’ 
sheexclaimed. ‘ If this mystery is suffered togoon, 
I fear it will end in something very vexatious. Yet 
it may be from motives of kindness only that sonie 
unknown person steals into my room at night, and 
works at my picture, with a skill so far surpassing 
my own. Since I did not meniion this story at first 
I am sure, were I now to relate it, no one would be- 
lieve me.’ She painted no more at the picture but 
put it away as usual. That night she placed the 
washing stand against the door, laying her soap on 
the edge, so that if moved, it would fall; and having 
gone lo bed very slecpy, she soon closed her eyes 
in her usual deep slumber. 

In the morning, the washing-stand was still 
against the door, the soap had not fallen, the pic¬ 
ture was finishcd! 

At the breakfast table she stole inquiringglances 
at the countenances of her school-mates, but none 
of them looked parlicularly at //er, and none avert¬ 
ed their eyes. All secmed to be thinking only of 
the examination. When she returned to her room, 
she dressed herself for the occasion, and wrapping 
the picture in her pocket-handkerchief, she joined 
her companions, who walked in procession to the 
principal sehool-room. After being examined in 
seyeral other branches, thedrawings and miniature 
paintings were produced. Josephine hlushed, as 
she presented her beautiful picture. Every one 
wasastonished, it was so far superior to any thing 
she had ever done, parlicularly in the finishing. 

Every one was struck with the fulelity of the 
likenesses, painted as they were chiefly from memo¬ 
ry ; and great praise was given to the graceful and 
natural folds of the drapery, and the clearness and 
beanty of the coloring. 

The- first prize, a small sil ver pallette, was un- 
hesitatingly awarded to Josephine Verícour; but to 
the sufyriae of every one she showed no índication 


bfjoy. She looked anxiously round ánjong her 
companions to discover who had painted the íast 
parí of her picture while she slept. Ilearihg JuMa 
Dorival commetid it,she said, * Miss Julia, you may 
weíl admire your own work. 1 Will * not íiccept of 
praises, which belong only to vou—lo your skill in 
miniature painting, and to the kindness of your 
heart.’ 

Julia protested that this larigunge wnsuninlelligi- 
ble to her, and begged Josephine to cxplain herself. 
She (lid so, and the enigma becamé still inore in¬ 
comprehensible. Julia posilively denied ever Uav- 
ing seen the picture hefore it was produced ai the 
examination, Josephine’s stntement could not be 
reconciled lo the rules of possibility, and they be- 
gan to think her mind was affectcd by intense ap¬ 
plication to her picture. When the examination 
was over, the young ladies collected in groups and 
talked with much feeling of these Bymptoms of 
mental derangement in their unfortunaie compan¬ 
ion. For several weeks after the examination, Jo¬ 
sephine allowed her pnint-box to remain in the 
school room closet, and painted under the direction 
of her master; but though there were niarks of 
daily improvement in her lessons, the miniatures 
she now attempied were inferior to the mysterious 
picture. 

Being anxious to try again how she could. suc- 
cced in the solitude of her own npnrtment, she there 
commenced a miniature of herself, which if sue- 
cessful, she-intended as a present to her niother. 
By the assistance of the large looking glass that 
hung over the table, she sketched the outline of her. 
features with great correctness, and after having 
put on the first lints, she put away the work for that 
day. She told Julia of the new picture she had he-. 
gun, and of her anxiety to know wliether her noc¬ 
turnal visiter would again assist her in completing 
it. * Dear Miss Julia,’ said she, * do tell ine the 
whole truth. If you wish it, I will kcep it secret. 
Tell me how you contrived to cnter my chamber 
without disturbing my sleep, and how you were 
able to paint so well by candle-light V 

Julia, surprised to find her still persist in this 
strange belief, offered to assist her in discovering 
the truth, ‘Place nothing against your door lo 
night; do not even latch it,’ said she, *1 liave thought 
of a way of detecting the iniruder, who must of 
course, be one of the young ladies. When discov- 
ered, she sha!! he reprimanded for her part in this 
strange drama.* 

Josephine niinutely folio wed the ditcclions given 
her. When all in the house were asleép, Julia 
Dorival placed a taper in a small dark lantern, 
and proceeded with it to the passage into which 
Josephine’s chamber opened. There she remnined 
patiently watching more than an hour. No one 
appeared; the dock struck twelve, and Julia be- 
gan to grow rery tired. She was on the point of 
giving up the adventure, when she was attracted by 
a slight noise in Josephine’s room. 

She softly pushed open the door, and by the liglit: 
of her lantern, she saw Josephine dress herself in. 
her morning gown, walk directly to her table, ar- 
range her painting material», select her colors, seat 
herself before the glass, and begin to paint at her 
own miniature. What was most astonishing of all, 
she worked without a light 1 After watching her for 
a few minutes, Julia took her lantern, and watched 
behind her chair, as she painted; and she was as- 
tonished at the ease and skill with which ahe guid- 
ed her pencil, asieep and in darkness. 

Julia Dorival was twenty years oíd, and with a 
large fund of general informplión, she was not, of 
course, ignorant of the extraordinary phenomenon of 
soiinnambulism,and ofth$.tnpstreinark&bleand best^ 
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aiithenticated anecdotes of sleep-walkers. But.a- 
mong all she liad ever héard or readonthesubject, 
«he recollected none inore surprising than the case 
now before her. She knew, alao, that persona un- 
der the inflúence of thia singular hábil ahould uev- 
er be suddenly awakened,as the shock and surprise 
liare been known to cause in them convulsions, or 
delirium. She therefore carcfully avoided disturb- 
ing Josephine; and gliding quietly out of the room, 
she looked at her for sonie time from the passage, 
and then gently closing the door, she left her to 
herself and retired to her own apartment. 

Next morning, Julia exci'ted greatsurprise in her 
mother and sister t by informing them of what she 
had seen. They agreed to witness together this 
interesting spectacle on the following night. When 
Josephine innocemly ¡nquired of Julia the rcsult of 
her watching, she was told that she should know 
all to-morrow. 

At midnight, the three ladies repaired to the 
chamber door of Josephine. The sleep walker was 
just puttiqg on her gown. ’They'Baw her seat her¬ 
self at the table, and begin to paint. ¡Tliey ap- 
proached cióse behind her without the smallest 
noise, venluring to bring their lanteru into the 
roetm; ofits dim Üght Josephine was entírely un- 
conscious. They saw her mix her colora with great 
judgment, and lay o» the touches of her pencil with 
the utmost deücacy and precisión. Her eyes were 
opeo, but she saw not with them; though she fre- 
quently raised her hcad t as iflooking in the glass. 

Somnambulists see nothing but the object on 
which their attention is decidedly fixed ; yet their 
conceptions of this object are ascertained to be 
much clearer and more vivid than when awake. If 
add ressed, they will generally answer coherently,and 
as if they understood and heard. It is possible to 
hold a long and very rational dialogue with a sleep- 
walker; but when awake, they havenorecollection 
of anything that has passed. 

Julia ventured to speak in a low voice, * Well, 
dear Josephine/ said she, * you now know who it ís 
that paints in the night at your picturcs. You 
know that it ¡5 yourself. Do you hear me?’ ‘ Yes/ 

* Dogb my presenco disturb you ?’ ‘ No, Miss Julia/ 

* But to-morrow,Josephine, you will not believe what 

I shall tejí you.' 1 Then it will be because Ido not 
rcmemher it/ ‘ Will you write somelhing that I 
shall díctate to you 1* 1 Cerlainlv/ 

Josephine then took up a pencil and wrote as fol- 
lows, prompted by Julia : 

* Midnight—talking with Miss Julia Dorival, and 
painting at a miniature of myself. 

Josephine Vericowi.’ 

Next morning, Julia had trouble in convincing 
Josephine of the fact; but her own hand-writing 
was undeniable evidence. 

As there is something strange and awful, and 
frequently dangerous in the habit of somnambulism, 
no one wishes to possess it; and Josephine was an- 
xious to get rid of it as soon as possible, although 
it enabled her to paint much better than when 
awake. 

She woutd not trust her painting apparatus in 
Jier chamber, and she dismissed all thonghts of her 
miniature from her mind, as soon as she went to 
t>ed ; consequently she was enabled to rest there as 
tranquilly as any of her school-mates, who were all 
much amazed when they heard this singular expía- 
catión of the mysterious picture. 

Madame Dorival strictly forbade its becoming the 
subject of conversaron. Josephine tnade vigorpus 
<fibrts to conquer hertímidiiy iri ihepresence of her 
master, and in a sliort time she was ab!e to paint 
os well uiider bis inspection, as she had done when 
ajone and asleep, in the gloóm of midnight. 
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THE OLE MANSION. 

In a beautifully secluded spot on the banks of a nar- 
rnw, rapid river, whose leaping and dashing nmong the 
rocks made incessant musió, stood au oíd fashioned man- 
sioii. Its rough, grey stone, sharp-pointed gable-emis and 
narrow Windows, gave it a peculiar nntiqtie appearance, 
whicli was increased by thegreat quamity of ivy and moss 
wbich covered various parta of tbe building nndsieep roof. 
Barns and sheds, fot tbe various purposcs of a country 
mansión, were scaliered in difiere»! directions, at short 
distances from tbe house. On tbe steps in front of tbe 
mansión, míght be seen every pleusant day, a large mas- 
tiffdog, and a lead-colored M áltese cat, enjoying tbe lux- 
ury of a conifortable nap. On tbe xvest of tbe house, ¡ 
¡orne distance up tbe river, was a large freíd, whereMolly, t 
liie oíd brindle cow, and Tomniy, tbe family horse, passcd 
llie most of tlieir time, cropping grass, drinking water, 
i and sleeping under tbe sliadow of tbe trees. 

Tbis venerable, time-worn building was tbe residence of 
Mr. Barlow, a gentleman, who, thougb not ricli, possess- 
idsufíicient property lo sujiport liis family wiiliout tire 
mjcessity of constara toil. He liad two cbildren, a boy 
mü girl, to whose education he devoted th^most of his 
tttention. He liad sent ihem to a bonrding schooi, in a 
iieigliboring lowi), but not bcing satisfied witn their kind 
íiul mode of stiidy, be liad recalled tliem borne, for tbe 
parpóse ofbecoming íúinself tlieir tencher. He was im- 
pressed wiih tbe idea tbat tbe relation of parent involved 
ibat of teacber, and tbat where parents bave tbe time, it 
fis niuob better for tliem to instruct their' cbildren than 
forslrangers. Besidcs, be was particular!)' anxious tbat 
ígood religious iníluence might be exerted opon bis chil- 
dreri, and tbat tbis iníluence might be blended with their 
iaily instructions. 

líe believed tbat tbe practice of separating religión 
from oiir ordinary iboughts and duties, and presenting it 
kitself, as sometbing wbich did not blend with, or liad 
íüiliing to do u i tli, tbe da'dy routine oflife, was exceed- 
ingly wrong and injurious. It was his opinión tbat relig¬ 
ión should be “ mixcd with all tbat we do." It should in¬ 
íluence every thought, word and action; wbeiberwe stndy 
or Work, play or pray, eat or drink, we should " do all to 
taeglory ofGod." lnstead, iherefore, of taking particu- 
Urtimes to talk to bis cbildren religiously, and never al- 
hdíiig to tbe subject at any other periods, lie was in tbe 
Uít of interspersing his usual conversaron with religious 
rsmarks, and deduoing moral and religious inferenccs 
ftoin tbe events of Providence wbich were occurring 
tround them. 

Anotber idea of Mr. Barlow's was, tbat tbe two best 
^aoks to be studied were Nature and Revelation;—thai 
: |itlie works of Creation and tbe Dible. lie was enthu- 
íiastic in his admiration of tbe works of the Creator. 
^ioiliing ibatGod tnade was to bim uniuteresting. It was 
5 bvoriie employment of his to retire to some shady nook, 
sear by tile fouming river, and with some work on Natu- 
Sl 1 listory in his band, to pass tbe afternoon in reading 
jod reflection. He oftcn told bis cbildren tbat profitabíe 
isatis might be Icarned from tbe babiis ofirnnional crea¬ 
os; ihat 

“ Nature hath made notbing so base, but can 

Read some instruction to tfic wiscstinan.” 

H order to interest them in tbe works of God, he 
>0 uld occasionally go with them ou an excursión into 
íbe fíelds and woods°to see wliat they couid fmd tbat was 
and curious. Tbese rambles he made very entcr- 
'■^ing and instructivo to bis cbildren, by explaiuing to 
Iilern ntany thirigs wbich they saw, wbich to them were ¡ 
^alertes. Sometimes tbe cbildren would go off alone, 


to see what discoveries they couid malte, and after their 
return they would relate all their advontures to their fa- 
tber, who they knew would explain everything to tliern 
wbich thgy did not uuderstand. 

[Tbe above picture is taken from “Wonderful Stories,* one of 
tbe Volumes of “ Búnvard’s Library Series,'’wbich isfor sale by 
tbe New Engíand S. S. bnion, at No 79 Cornliíll, Boston. Tbe 
series comprises cigbt Volumes. Thetitles of the stories wbich 
Mr. Barlow relates to bis chddren in tbe book, are, Snukes and 
Biuterflics, a Stnnge place for Eggs, Correspondence about 
Wasps, a Splemlid Insect, the Ant Lion, anotber Lion Inscct, a 
Ramble for Discoveries, Ingenious Water Insects, a Broken 
Leg grown out again, the ¡átrangest Creature of all, tbe Insect 
Walking Sticks.] 
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Nursery. 

THE OLD STORY BOOK. 

Somc years ago, whcn on a summor excur¬ 
sión, I stopped for a few duys with a f’ricnd who 
kept a boarding-school for girls. While thcro, 
I was invited to preacli for the jjüinister of the 
place. Two of the boarding-school misses, 
wliose acquaintance I liad mi^rc, went to the 
lecture, for the purpoae of hearing me. I read, 
as the foundation of the lecture, Ezckicl’s des- 
cription of the valley of visión, the dry bones 
rising un suddenlv to life. On our return. one 
of tile girls said "to me, 11 What a wondcrful 
story that was you told us. Can it be true ? ” 

I assurcd them it was a true story, but they 
could hardly believe it, and wondered where 1 
got it. I told tliem I found it in an oíd book 
that was full of the most interesting storics I 
liad ever secn. 

“ O,” said they, íl it must be a wonderfully in- 
toresting book. XIow wc should like to read it.” 

“Well,” I replicd, “you tnay read it if you 
like, for it is a very common book, and you may 
find a copy of it in al most every house.” 

“O, the Bible! the Bible!” they botli ex- 
claimed. 

“ But how is it,” I inquired, “ if it is in the 
Bible, that you never heard of it before ? Did 
you never read the Bible through ? ” 

“ Read the Bible through! ” cxclaimed the 
eldest, a spriglitly girl of 14 or 15, “ why I 
never thought of such a thing! 


I think my readers will agree with me, that, 
she would llave bcen niucli wiscr if shc liad 
not only thought of such a thing, but liad ac- 
tually done it many times over. And I should 
be very mucli mortified if one of my children 
should hcar a Bible story related, and not know 
where it carne from. But tlie only way ye a 
can guard against thus cxnosing your igno- 
rance is, to read the Bible throvgh in coursc. A 
great many children read the Bible only by 
snatches. They take it up and read a little 
here or a little tliere, but never read a single 
book through. But in this way they can nevor 
know what the Bible contaiús. If you were 
away from home, and your father should write 
you a letter, would you be satisfied to read a 
fine or two here, and a sentence therc, and tlien 
throw it asido ? If you should do so, you might 
miss of the most important thing in the letter, 
Pcrlnps he has informed you that he is coming 
to take you home, and is giving you dircctions 
what to do, in order to be ready ; but you do 
not see these directions, and so you will not be 
ready whcn he comes. The Bible is a commu- 
nication from your Father in Ilcavcn, in wliich 
lio gíves you directions how to be ready when 
he shall come to take you lióme. But if you 
miss of them, and are not ready when he comes, 
you will lose that blessed horno in the heavens 
which he has prepared for his children. 

Tliere are many children, who llave under- 
taken to read the Bible through by coursc once 
a y car. I arn aequainted with a young lady, 
who lias read it through ten times, once before 
she was eight years oíd ; and ninc times since, 
—reading \\ tiwough evevy year for fwo or six 
years in succession. If any of our readers 
would like to join the band of Bible readers, on 
the plan of reading it through once a year, wc 
will put them in the way of doing it. If you 
read two chapters in the Oíd Testamcnt every 
morning, and one in the New Testament every 
evening ; and after completing the New Testa- 
ment, read at night in Jeremiah, Larnentations, 
and Ezekiel; with two Psalms extra on the 
Sabbath, you will complete the wliole Bible in 
a year. And I can assure you, that besides 
securing a treasuro of wisdom and knowledge, 
you will say after you haye read it once, that it 
is tlie most interesting book in the world. 
There is no history of equal interest with the 
Bible histories ; for in them you see the hand of 
God, tracing out some grand design; and you 
liave God’s word for its truth, There is no ro¬ 
mance equal to the truc stories of Joscph, Ruth, 
and Estiler. There are no fubles of equal inter- 
ost with tiie parablcs of the New Testament. 
There is no otlier poctry like the book of Job 
and the songs of Moscs and David. There is 
no rhetoric that equals the sublime strains of 
Isaiah, There are no wonders of Science equal 
to the deep mysterics of revealed truth. The 
Bible is full of tlie “ seeds of things.” It is 
the foundation of all true knowledge, the basis 
of all wisdom. It is a sliame to be ignorant of 
it, w] late ver else you may know. And the 
more you read it, the more deeply will you be- 
come Ínter este d in it. If you read an enter- 
taining book of man’s production once, you are 
satisfied. You seldom desire to look into it 
again. But every time you read the Book of 
God, you seo ncw beautics and beliold new 
wonders; and this will continué to be increas- 
ingly true, if you live to be a hundred years 
oíd, and read it every day. It is like a mine of 
gold, and silver, and prccious stones, covered 
over with iron and brass—these heavy metáis, 
the most necessary to man’s use, lying on the 
surface; the silver and gold, not absolutcly 
necessary, but very u efuí, lying next below ; 
and tlicn as you dig deep into the mine, every 
new vein you opon discovers rabies, and dia- 
monds, and precious stones, of surpassing ex- 
cellence and surprising beauty.- -JY. Y . Obs. 
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Jitoral ®aks. 

ORIGINAL. 

THE ORPHAN. 

It was Saturday noon. Ilappy children were relurning 
hamefrom school, swinging their satchels, tossing up their 
caps, and chasing one nnother ín all the wild gaiety, 
which, pent up for the whole preceding week, now burst 
forth in a gusli of gladness, like ihecarol of thefreed bird, 
.as he soarsawny on the blue ether, btaring the prison 
bars which delained, and the hand that fed him, forgetful 
of all. save newlv actiuired íiberty. 

Tlie children sluckened their pace wonderfully as they 

reached S- Street. What could have sobered all their 

litile faces so suddenly ? That which must, methinks, 
speak lo every human henrt, young or oíd;—a funeral 
train. The .carriages were few, oí mourners there were 
scarcely any. In the fírst carriage that folio weri the 
hearse, was seated a litlle girl, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, and an elderly gentleman, who, tliough he 
seemed deeply to sympathise with the lidie suíTerer, was 
evidently, from bis gnrb, not a relative of the deceased. 

“Oh! it is Abby Selwyn’s mother, I guess,” said one 
of the children ; “ she told me the last time Bhe was at 
school that her mother was very sick, and she shouldn’t 
come any more.” 

The funeral procession passed on, and reached the 
church yard. The lidie girl was lifted from the carriage 
by the kind gentleman who acconipanied her. The cefíiii 
lid was raised fur a moment, ere the remains were deposi- 
ted in their last resting-place. The child broke from the 
hand which held her, sprang forward, and ihrowing her- 
self upon tlie cofíin, clung to it with convulsivo sobs, and 
her piteons cry of, “ Mother, mother,” went to the liearts 
of all the beholders. It is a blessed tliing for childhnod 
that it may find relief for its bitterest sorrow in tears. Bit- 
ter sorrows indeed were those of líttle Abby Selwyn. That 
mother, stretched so still and lifeless before her, was the 
last of her kindred, and the orphan was now thrown upon 
the wide worhl, I wil! not say friendless, for there is one, 
the “ Father of the fatheríess,” who looked upon that lit- 
tle lonely one with more than a father’s love. 

Air. Selwyn upon his decease, had Ieft but lidie proper- 
ty, and that having been greatíy reduced by the sickness 
and death of nearly all the family, was now barely sufíi- 
cient for the support and education of the solé survivor. 
The oíd gentleman, before spoken of, had been appointed 
her guardián, but being an unmarried man, he had no 
home to which he might take hi^youtbfu! charge, and she 
was therefore sent to a boarding school at a disunce from 
her native city. 


Abby was twelve years oíd when she enterad Miss Al- 
Ien’s school. She was as miserable as one might expect 
for the first week. Sad thoughls of the departed would 
often fill her eyes with unbidden tears, and she felt indeed 
friendless and alone. Her schoolmates, most of them 
nearly her own age, were kind to her, and at length she 
sufifered them to lead her away to join in their games, and 
her palé sad little face somejimes relaxed into a smile. 
She was very attentive to her studies, and proniised fair 
to become an cxcellent scholar. We will not enter into 
the details of Iicr school life duringthe five ensuing years. 
They passed away, adding much to her stock of knowl- 
edge, and gradually developing the feelings of the child' 
into those of the womun, she formed only one intímate ac- 
quaintance, and she deserves some description. 

Mary Emmons was two years older than Abby. She 
was not attractive Ín her appearance, She had often sigh- 
ed when she beheld herself reflected in the mirror, for 
she was a true lover of‘beauty, but she had too slrong a 
mind to allow her extern al appearance to become a source 
of discontent. That she could not alter; the mind and 
heart formed a field upon which she bestowed abundant 
care, and she was well rewarded. Graces, rarely met 
with, adorned her character, and these united with good 
sense, and a lofty tone of intellect, endeared her to all 
who knew her well, and won for her the respect of others. 
Such was the companion whoexerted an uubounded inílu- 
ence upon Abby Selwyn j need we say that her influence 
was good ? 

Every year Mary spent her summer vacation of six 
weeks at home. Abby, having no home to go to, was 
obliged to stay at school all the year round. The fourth 
summer carne, with all its soft beauty and fragrance, and 
she was anticipating the separation between herself and 
Mary, which the vacation would malte. It wnnted only 
two weeks of the time, as one beautiful evening, the two 
friends were seated on the door step conversing together 
in a lovv tone of voice. The moonbeams played through 
the leaves around them, and the stars looked down silent- 
ly upon the green eartli. It was an hour they were wont 
to spend together when the duties of the day were over, 
and the pupils of Miss Alien were allowed to enjoy them- 
selves as they pleased. 

“ Oh! Mary,” said Abby, “ I do not love to have you go 
away. Think how lonely I shall be, all these delightíul 
summer evenings, while you are at home among those you 
love.” “ Well, dearest, the vacation will soon be over, and 
then we shall enjoy each other’s society all the belter for 
having been separated.” ” How can you beso philosoph— 
ic, Mary? Iíere am I bemoaning myself at the thoughts 
of your absence, while you coolly reply that we shall be 
the happier for it, bye and bye. It is very well for you to 
say so, who are going home , but think of poor me left be- 
hind, when they have all gone.” 

“I am very sorry indeed for you,” said Mary gently, 
“ but do you not think that when disappointnients and 
triáis are unavoidable, it is wisest to bear them ebeer- 
fully ?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose it is wn'scsf, bul is it nalurnl? I 
know I shall never be able to bear them as you do.” 

“ It is not natural, Abby, I allow, for us to do right, 
but are we placed in this world for the purpose ofgratify- 
ing our desires, and yielding to our impulses? I think I 
do feel grateful that our Heavenly Father has placed be¬ 
fore us high and noble ends to be attained, and that we 
have souls which cannot be salisfied with any earthly 
pleasure.” 

Abby looked up at her friend’s face as she said lilis. It 
was radiant with a serene happiness, and she felt that Ma¬ 
ry had indeed higher hopes than those of earth, to which 
she herself was a stranger. Mary liad spoken the truth 
when she said that she was sorry for Abby, and she was 
one of those friends who are not contented with the ex- 
pression of kind feelings. She wrote to her mother, sta- 
ting her wish that she would send an invitaron to her 
young friend to accompany her home. An answer in the 
afíimntive was soon received, and Mary haetened, wíth 
the letter containing the joyful news in her hand, to Abby, 
who went into such raptures upon theoccasion, that Mary 
told her she was afraid the reality would scarcely possess 
an equal charm for her. 

It was about the middle of July when the stage stopped 

at B-, in the western part of the State of New York. 

There was a long avenue leading up lo Mr. Emmons’ 
house, so the girls told the driver to leave their baggage 
at the gate, and they would send a man for it. They 
commenced walking up the avenue, and expected to take 
the family by surprise, but they had evidently been seen, 
for some one was Corning from the house to meet them 
with a servant behind him. “,Why Charles,” said Mary, 
bounding forward, "I did not know you had got home ; 
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how glad I am to see yon. 11 Then remembering bcr 
friend, she said, “ here is Abby Sehvyn, my brother; she 
is going to spend al! tlie vacation with me" Poor Abby 
did not lnok quite so delighted as Mary, for she was rather 
diffident, and the idea of seeing a stranger and a yonng 
gentlema.i in bor dusty travelling attire was rather disa- 
greeable to her, bul Charles Emmons was so entertaining, 
that she soon forgot every uncomfortable feeling in the 
cbarm of his conversation. The servant went for their 
trunks, and the rest walked towards the house. 

Mr. Emmons was a country gentleman in easy circum- 
atances, and possessed of good taste, so that bis place was 
exceedingly wel! laid out, and at this season of the year, 
appeared to the best ndvnntnge. The house was situaled 
on a rising ground, wbicb aíforded an extensive and varied 
prospect, and at the back of the house was a finepond be- 
ionging to the estáte. Abby thought she had never seen 
so beautiful a place, ñor was she less pleased with the in¬ 
mates of the dwelling they now entered. She found Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmons very hospitable and kind, and they 
ueemed to wish to make ber feel rather as a relative who 
had some claim upon tbem, than as a visitor. 

Never did Abby pass six weeks so delightfully. Sails 
on the pond, horseback rides, long walks in the woods 
with Charles and Mary, every thing seemed crowded into 
that one short vacation, to make her, as sbe supposed, the 
happiest of human beings. And what was it that sbed 
such a glow over al! her pleasures? Abby did not ask 

herself until the last evening of their stay in B-. Then 

the thought of leaving this beautiful spot, where sbe had 
enjoyed so nnny liappy hours, in the society most agreea- 
ble to her, for the continuous round of school duties to 
which she must return, was too painful for her. She 
wept when no one could see her, lili long aíter midnight, 
and when s!ie at last feIJ into a troubled slumber, one ob- 
ject, dearly, too deariy loved, continually presented itself 
to her excited imaaination. Unable at last to endure ei- 
ther her waking or sleeping thoughts, she rose, threw a 
shawl around her, and Jeaned upon the sill of the open 
window. The getitle night wind cooled her fevered 
cheek, and she began to feel more composed, when sud- 
denly there broke upon her ear, a strain of sweet music. 
She listened, and mingled with other voices, were the 
well known tones of him she loved. Does he love me, 
thought she, and has he intended this as a farewell token of 
affection? Or does he mean this pleasure for bis sisteralso? 

Again were the friends seated in Miss Allen’s school- 
room. Abby did not seem to relish her studies as much 
a3 formerly, and Miss Alien could not but wonder at the 
change which had come over her pupil. She did not in- 
quire the cause, however, and perhaps no one would have 
guessed it, had not Mary received aletter from her broth¬ 
er, some three months after their return to school, which 
Bhe put into Abby’s hand to read. The first few Unes 
were enough. “ Married ” saíd she, and she sunk on the 
floor, senseless and fairiting. Mary. afforded her all the 
assistance in her power, and she soon revivcd. From that 
hour, Abby Selwyn was an ahered being. Mary re- 
proached herself for not having told her long before, that 
Charles had been engaged for several years to the young 
lady who had now become his wife; and then, said she, a 
little forethought would have spared all this trouble. 

A great change had come over the young girl’s life; 
but who could regret it when it Vas followed by such 
blessed effects. Hitherto she had lived for herself. Henee* 
forth, she determined by Divine assistance to lead a new 
life; she felt that she could never iove anotber as she had 
loved Charles Selwyn, but in devoting herself to the Ser¬ 
vice of Christ, she íound a higher, holier enjoyment, than 
any she had ever before experienced. She acknowledged 
that her Father had removed one by one her earthly bles- 
sings, only that he rnight draw her to himself. Her guar¬ 
dián died soon after she left Mis3 Alienas school, and as 
her property was by this time nearly exhausted, she was 
obliged to take charge of a school to gain the menns of 
support. She acied the part of a faithful, devoted teach- 
er in New England, for a few years, and then departed to 
;foreign lands, to make known, as far as was in her power, 
to others, the blesaedness of that religión which was al! 
her life and hope. She will receive her reward, for “ lie 
tis tai thtul tliat hath promised.” Ella. 
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KTARRATIVE. 

THE PASSIONATE BOY, OR TIIE EFFECT OF IM- 
PROPER INDULGENCE. 

Mr. Coles was a manufacture!* of considerable 
emíncnce, who by pcrscvcríng índuslry had ac- 
quired a largo property. When bis burincss bc- 
came prosperóos be marríed ajoung lady, wlio 
had bcen cducated at a boarding achooí, and whosc 
tíme had bcen occupíetl ín studics whích werc of 
no munner of use to bcr ín tbe management ofJicr 
fainiíy. It might be supposcd tberefore, tbat her 
childrcn werc spoiíed hy induígence. As her hus- 
band was mucb occupied in bis business, tlie chil- 
dren werc entrusted to her care: and as she sel- 
dom restrained or corrected them, and always, 
concealed their faults as much as possible from 


| tHeir fathcr, they became very unvuly andquarrcl- 
¡ some. One Autumn three out of four of bcr ciñi¬ 
eren died with a te ver tliat prevailcd in tbe neigb- 
; borbood, but this atlliction had nogood cflectupon 
her in cnusing her to chango her plan in bringing 
up Frederiek, who was now her only child, for she 
indulged him in every wish, and would not sufl'er 
him to be corrected. This, instead of being kind 
was very cruel treatment, as we shall prese ntly 
see. Frederiek at a very early age sliowcd hic? 
nngry temper, and lie became such a little tyrant 
tliat the very dogs and cats about thc bous o up- 
peared ío be afraid ofhim. When he was three 
years oíd he one day ínsísted that he would llave 
the silver tea urn that he iniglit tie a string to it 
and drag it about the room fov a coach. Hte 
mother thought tliat this was too unre ason able a 
demand, and gently refused it, hutas Frederiek had 
not bcen used to contradiction he ílew into a vio- 
lent passion, and seiziug bis mothcr’s cap he tove 
it from her head. Instead of corrccting him for 
this very wicked conduct, his mother gave him 
swcet meats to paciíy him, and promised to tnkc 
him out a walking to show him some very pretty 
sights. Every weck Frederiek hecame more 
passionate, for bad tempera hecoine worse and 
worse if they are not restrained: anger C3pecially 
when it is often indulged, makes p copie so furious 
¡ that they scarccly know what they ave doing. An 
¡ instance of this kind in Frederiek oceurred when 
j he wns only ten years oíd. He had gone into the 
| kitchen, where the servants generally let him do 
, as he pie ased, as they werc afraid of displeasing 
him bccausp they knew his temper, and because 
he was as they callad h«m among themselves, 
“ mama’s young pet lion.” He had not been líing 
I thero hefore he liad upset the tablc, knockcd down 
I the shovel and tongs, and hrokc sevcral platos. 

, Not satisfíed with this he collected all the tins in a 
i pile on the floor, and bogan hattering them with 
! the tongs. ^The cook muid not very welí pícased 
to see such dcstruction, nt Iengtli took him hy the 
arm and attempted to lead him out of the kitchen, 
.but tlie little fury shrieking and scratching got 
free, and seizing a Fork, lie threw it at the woman, 
and struele her directly in thc eyc, by which she 
lost thc sight of it forever after. Thus was an in- 
dustrious iv o man made to sufTcr drcadful pain and 
a verv scrious loss, hy the wicked anger of this 
little hoy. He did not howevcr always escape the 
just punishment of his bad temper. Shortly after 
tbe occurrence we llave velntcd, Frederiek was 
playing at the front doov of thc bou se, when a 
town’s hoy passing on the other side of thc Street, 
called out aloud, “ Hallo, máster Frcd, llave yon 
put any more pcople’s eyes out lately.” í'his 
was cnough to excite his nnger; lie immecíiateiy 
picked up a largo stone, and cimsing the hoy for 
some distance without being ahle to overtake him, 
he threw it with all his forcé. Tbe stone missed 
its mark, but struck a large bull dog so severo a 
blow that he was not willing to take it quictíy, but 
considering birnself unjustly attacked, he turtied 
upon master Fred, and having given him a sevore 
bife in tbe ieg he íossed him into the gufter. 
Frcd roared with pain and rnge, and had to he 
carricd homo to bis bed, whero be was confined 
for severa! weebs. All tbe people of thc town 
wbo knew his temper and who lieard the story, 
instead of pitying him, thought tbe dog liad done 
a very praiscworthy act. The father of Frederiek 
percciving tbat his son’s temper was growing 
worse, and ¡Jiat he was entircly beyond bis man¬ 
agement, espccially whilst his mother was always 
making excuses for his bad conduct, determined 
to send him to a school about 20 miles from borne, 
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the master of whicii was said to be a very strict 
man. Here Fredcrick was in continual broils with 
his companions, and .there was scarcely a boy in 
the school with whom be had not a fight; but 
lie gencrally carne ofF with a bleeding nose or a 
black eye, becausc bis passion was nlways so vio- 
lent, tbat tbe boys who kept more cool and colloct- 
ed, were an overmatcb for him. It must not be 
supposed tbat bis school mates gencrally loved 
fighting, but this angry boy would fly at them for 
the most triíling thing, and forcé them to defend 
tbemselves. Fred made considerable progress at 
school, for lio liad good talents for learning, so 
tbat wben he was 18 ycars oíd bis father offered 
to take him into partnorship in bis business. In 
this situation be continued to bebave pretty web, 
until his fathcr’s dcatb, wben be became heir of 
bis property, and as lio loved amusement more 
tban busines, be soon sold tbe mamifactory, and 
went on bis travcls to Kurope. In the courso of 
bis travcls lie was very ilissipated, and fougbt two 
duela in both of which be was slightly wounded. 
On his return to tbe United States be soon found 
his mothcr’s company very disagreenble, for she 
liad now becomc religious, and with tears besought 
her son to alter his conduct. “ I know,” sbc 
would say, “I ara very much to blame tbat I did 
not bring yon up in the fear of God: but oh, Jet 
me llave tbe plcasure of secing yon turn to tbe 
Lord by sincere repentance beforc I dio.” Fred- 
erick’s face would ílush with anger wben bis rnotber 
addressed him in this strain, for tbe wickcd bate 
reproof, and as be found be could not enjoy his 
wickedncss in penco at borne, be left bis motber 
and went to the Western States. Scarcely had 
six months elnpscd, befo re news was brought to 
his aíilicted motber tbat lier son liad conunitted 
nmrder. “ Oh,” said she, wben the sad tidings 
rcached her, “tbe cup of my misery is full; I 
must sink under this painful blow, but, Lord, I ac- 
knowledge tbat it is no more tban I deserve.” 

A fcw days after, the unbappy motber expired, 
and licr íast words were a prayer to God for her 
miserable son. It appcarcd tlmt Fredcrick liad 
bccome engaged in a tavern with a nnmbcr of bis 
wickcd companions talking politics, wben one of 
them ealling him a liar, his angry temper, whích 
he liad so long indnlged, was so much cxcitcd tbat 
lie drew a dirk and stabbed his companion to the 
hcart. He immcdiatnly tled from justice, but be 
could not tice from his gnilty conscience. Wher- 
over ho went tlio i ni age of tbe murdered man tor- 
menteíd him; by day and by night lie was wrotch- 
ed, and as he liad no love for God and liad novar 
becn aecustomed to pray, he atfcomptod to drown 
’nis foclings in intoxication. His bealtb soon fail- 
ed, and before lie was 23 ycars oíd, be was iaid in 
liis grave. «lust before he died, boing in grcat 
horror ofrnind, he cried aloud, £Í A11 tbese ‘/inse¬ 
rios llave come upon me, bccause I liavc not obey- 
cd God, but given way to my accursed anger!” 

[Presbyterian. 
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TIIE SCHOOL ÍEACIIER. 


“ Oh, mother, are you not surprised that 
Clara Thurston has taken a school in X. ? 
Should you not think Mr. Thurston would 
he ashamed to Iet her tcach, when he is 
known to be so wealthy r” 

“ I should, indeed, be astonished, did 
I not think that you liavc beca misinform- 
ed* lt cani||t be that lie luis kept Clara 
at a boarding] school for tliree ycars, in or- 
der that shc might be fitted to tcach a par- 

cel of dirty, ignorant children in X- . 

Who told you that she liad taken a school, 
my dear !” 

“ I niet Lucy Levant, at Mrs. L.’s tliis 
afternoon; thcy were talking about it, 
"'lien I went in. Lucy says that Charles 
33ently, who, you know, has bcen very 
attentive to Clara, sinee sho left school, 
says he will ha ve nothing more to say to 
her. He thinks that she docs not possess 
a very fine disposition, probably her indif- 
fercnce to him gave him that idea; and 

teaching school at X-will not serve 

to improve it.” 

The subject of tliis conversation was an 
only child, and from the time that she 
could make known her wants and wishes, 
the y had all been gratiíied by her lo vi ng 
párente. Rut this indulgencc did not liavc 
the eflect wliich it gcnerally has; it did 
not make Clara selfisli, and perverso : but 
as she saw self-dcnial practised by her pa- 
rents, she also, learned to forget liersclf, in 
promoting the happiness of those around 


her. And on her return from school, 
where she had graduated witli mueli honor, 
she was perfectly willing to comply witli 
the requst whicli her father made, that bIio 
should tcach school for a sliort time, in 
order to become even more familiar with 
what shc had learned. 

Those who seemed so ínterested in the 
young school teaclicr, were Mrs. Watson 
and her duughter. Mrs. Watson was a 
widow, and Sarah was her only child. 
Sho was not wealthy, but with the in teres t 
derived irom eight hundred dollars, coge ti í- 
er with money obtained by tire prívate 
sale of artificial flowers, she managed to 
keep up quite a fashionablo appearance. 
Thcy luid imbibed the false notion that so 
cxtcnsivcly prevails, that labor is disgrace- 
ful, and thcy preferred to deprive tliem- 
selves of many comforts, rnther than to 
make artificial flowers on a large scale, and 
llave it known to the world. 

But to return to our heroine. As all 
strange events soon cease to be wondered 
at, the matter of Clara Thurston’s talán g 
a school was soon forgotten. Mrs. Wat- 
son and duughter found otlier subjeets for 
tittle-tattle, and Mr. Charles Bently, who 
would liavc nothing to say to a school 
tcacher, bccamc tlie devoted admirer of 
an artful artificial fíower maker. But time 
pnsscd awny, and with it the remembrance 
of Ciara Thurston. She had taken the 
school for three months only ; but at the end 
of that time, she was invited to continué 
lier teaching, and as she lo ved the children, 
and was bel o ved by tlicm, she accepted 
the invitation. She was but twcnty miles 
from lióme, and thereforc could often see 
her párente; but while visiting tliem, she 
never went into society, and consequently 
but little was sccn of her in her nativo 
town. After teaching about two ycars, 
however, she returned home, looking as 
she had ever looked, very pretty, and with 
as sweet a disposition as you would wish 
a young lady to possess. She was a great 
favorite with all but Mrs. Watson and 
Sarah; who, not knowing liow matters 
stood, feared that Charles Bently might be 
induced to liave something to say to a 
school teacher. Thus matters stood, when 
one afternoon about four months after Miss 
Thurston’s return, the inhabitants of B—, 
where Mr. Thurston resided, were very 
much surprised to see a splendid coach, 
drawn by two beautiful horses, roll along 
the Street, and stop at Mr. Thurston’s door. 
Curiosity was all alive to know from 
whencc carne the carriage, and whose it 
was. Thcy knew that it could not belong 
to Mr. Thurston, for although he possess- 
cd the means, yet he would not be likely 
io purenase so expensive a carriage. All 
that the most inquisitive could discover, 
was, that tliere was a foreigner stopping 
at Mr. Thurston’s, and that probably the 
coacli belonged to him; but what he was 
there for, no one could tell. The foreign- 
er’s business at B— was still involved in 
obscurity, when on the second afternoon 
after bis arrival, the coacli was brought to 
the door. He carne out, accompanicd by 
Miss Clara, and after liaving seated her, 
he placed himself at her side, and speak- 
ing to the driver, they started for a ride 
about town. All eyes were intently fixed 
upon them. Some disinterested persons 
prophesied a speedy wedding; but the 
cnviúus ones thought nothing more ab- 
surd. The trutli was, they could not be- 
lie ve that B\i¿h good futuro was in store 
for thq, young school teacher. They were 
deterinined to know the whole, however, 
and with this intention, they lost no op- 
portunity of gaining information. It was 


astonishing to notice what attention Mrs. 
Thurston’s domestics reccivcd ; the most 
aristocratic lady in B—, would stop if s}i.e 
met one of them in the Street, and inquire 
after the family, and how thcy were get- 
ting along. And when thcy callcd on the 
neighboring kitchen girls, thcy were invit¬ 
ed into the dining-room, and were there 
rcceived by the Mistrcss, and interrogated 
with regard to the affairs of the Thurston 
family. At last there carne from X., where 
Clara Thurston had for morí y taught sebo el, 
a lady who solved the mysíery, and ex- 
plained why the foreigner was visiting at 
Mr. Thurston’s. She said he was an En- 
glishman, who left bis home to visit the 
United States, that as lio was wealthy, and 
had time enough, he determined to visit 
not only the great cities, but the principal 
towns; andas he was passing along, he 
stoppcd at X. It happened that in 
one of bis rain bles, he passed the school 
house where Miss Clara tauglit school, 
and being curious to see the interior, 
lie went in. He was astonished to fiiul 
so accomplished a lady as Miss Thurs¬ 
ton in her conversation proved to be, and 
on bis return to the hctfel where lie stoppcd, 
he informed the landlord that he luid de- 
cided to stop some time witli him. lie 
remained in X. about llirce wceks, and 
then left with the undcrstandimi that he 
was to return in six months, and claim 
Clara as bis brido. And she in the mean- 
time was to cióse her school, and prepare 
for bis coming. When this was made 
known to the inhabitants of B—, they were 
not slow to guess the conclusión of the 
whole matter. And though some were 
lotli to believe it, they were at length com- 
pelled to do so, for in a week from the 
strangcr’s arrival, Miss Clara had changcd 
her ñame from Thurston to Gordon, and 
depar ted with her husband for Kngland. 
Mr. Bently, it was said, felt when it was 
too late, that lie liad lost a treasure ; but 
to consolé himself he took Miss Sarah 
Watson M for better, for worsc;” and she 
supported him by mukinn artificial flaie- 
ers. j. g. 

Gorham, Me., 1850. 
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Ccauting. 

ORIGINAL* 

THE SC11OOIrMATES.—NO. I. 

Emma K-and Susan L- ( wero 

carly friends. Their parents lived within 
a stonc’s throw of eucli otlier, so that they 
were often together, and na they trudged 
along to tlie village achool, they were as 
liappy as two litlle girls with kind parents, 
pleasant Lomes and loving hearts, could 
be. Year after ycar they spent almost 
1 constantly together, never' dreamtng that 
a day of separation would ever come. 

Ncur wherc they lived therc was a very 
large tree, under which they often met.—- 
It was here, that ín pleasant wcather, they 
brought their books, and together lenrncd 
their lessons; and here, on Wedncsday 
and Saturday afternonns, they took their 
sewing, aud whilc they nimbly plied their 
necdles, had a pleasant chat. 

One pleasant afternoon in Scptember, 
Emma was tho first in their place of mcct- 
ing, and sad and dispíñtcd sho leaned her 
head on her liand, wiiilo tho tears slowly 
trickled through her fingere. Soon Susio 
arrived, and ustonished to seo her usually 
happy friend in tears, thrcw her arms 
around her ncck, and tcnderly inquired I 
into tlie cause of her grief. i 

4 Oh, Susie!’ sobbed sho, 4 how can I go 
away from here, and leave my homo, and 
you too ?* 

‘ Why, whero aro you going, Emma 
doar?’ inquired Susie. 

Emma then informed her of their deter¬ 
minaron to send her away to a boarding 
school, some miles distnnt, and it was tho 
thought of leaving home, and all her kind 
friends, which causcd her sorrow. 

1 Oh, is that all?' said Susan, gaily, 

* wipe up your tears, and try to be chcer- 
ful, and I will ask my father and mother 
to let me go too.* 

A ncw thought struck Emma! Could 
her dear Susie go with her, it would not 
be so very dreadftil, after all. So, looking 
up, and smiling through her tears, sho 
said, * Susie, do y ou-think they will let you 
go?* 

'Ido not know,* replied Susie, 1 but 
come, let us go now and ask them.* 

So together they wont to Suaie’shome, 
hoping, yet hardly. daripg 4 o dippo, that 
their wisíi would be gratiíied. 

Mr. and Mrs. L - 7 T 7 - listoned patiently ¡ 
to SusieVa^count., , It >y.as ; (i,pow idea .to J 
them. They, did. not ; knowhow thpy 
could májtq; pptheirmiqds/ tó ,pftt -with, 
their pnly daughtcr, eypq fyi .a^hort ,tip)e, , 


I but <vhcu Emma looked pleadingly upinto 
! their faces, and said, ‘Oh. do let her go, 

| and I shall be so happy!’ they promised 
| her they 4 would think of it.’ 
i And they did think of it, and at length 
' dccided that shc should go, and enrnestly 
| prayed that tho blessing of God might go 
¡ with her, and that she might return to 
them, not only a fond loving daughter, as 
1 she had ever been, but a child of God, a 
| fuithful Christian. 

1 They were to leave home in about a 
week, and at both liouses all were busy in 
making preparations for their departure.— 
At last all was readv, tho last stitch had 
been taken, the last nrticle arranged in the 
well-packed trunks, farowell words and 
kind ndmonitions had been cxchanged, and 
our two friends were on their way to N—. 
The rido was long and tedious, and glad 
cnough were they, when thcyreachcd their 
journey’s end, The) were ushered into a 
pleasant, cheerful parlor, and warmly 
greeted by Miss Merton, one of tho tcach* 
ora ofthe institution. As they were very 
tired, they were allowed to cat alone and 
retire immediately to their room, which 
they were to share together. 

* IIow strange everything loolts/ said 
Emma, when they. were alone. 4 1 wish 1 
were at home again. 1 

4 Don*t fecl so,* suid Susie, ‘you know 
that it was best for us to come here, and 
I think we shall like very much after we 
gct rested. Did you notice how kind Mra. 
Merton was, and what a sweet expression 
she has ? I almost know I shall lovo her.' 

4 1 wÍ8h that I felt as happy as you do, 
Susie, but letus go to sleep now, and we 
shall see how we liko when morninjt 
comes,* Then they knelt by tho bedside, 
and thanked their Heuventy Father for his 
kind caro over them during the day, and 
asked his blessing upon the loved ones at 
home; for they liad both been taught by 
their pious parents, to kneel in prayer be- 
fore they slept. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly 
when they awoke, and on looking out of 
the window they both exclaimcd, * How 
beautiful!* It was indeed a lovely spot, 
and the grounds about tho seminaty were 
laid out with much cure. 

As they entered the breakfast room, they 
felt rather shy, for they were entirc 
strangors to all before them; but kind Mise 
Merton carne smilingly forward and intro* 
dueed them to about forty miases, mostly 
from the ages of twelve to sixteen ycarí, 
who were seated ata long tuble. 

During the forenoon, they were elassed 
according to their rank, and lessons were 
assigned them. They also bccame a little 
acquainted with scvcral of the pupils, and 
rejoiced that they wero placed under the 
cure of Miss Merton. Louise. 
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THE 8ILVEB BUCKLE. 

It any among you afllictcd, let bien pray. James v. 13 

I love them that love me ; and thoae thatieek me early 
eball find me. Ftov. viil. 17. 

Children often hear of the efficacy of 
prayer, that God wilt hear and answer 
thera, and that they will feel happier, and 
become better and wiser, if they often go 
to hira in prayer. And yet, it is to be 
feared, they too often content themselves 
with repenting theír morning and evening 
prayers, thinhing that these are all that is 
necessary. They think it inconvenient to 
pray at other times in the day. Their 
studies, their work, or their play, may en- 
gage or intereat them so much, that they 
may have no time to give to God. If they 
have been happy they often neglect to 
thank God at the moment of receiving the 
blessing as they should do an earthly 
friend, when he confers a benefit upon 
them. In like manner, íf overtaken by 
any vexation or accident, they vent their 
feeling in complaínts or regrets, perhaps 
without lifting their hearts to God for re- 
lief and for a patient spirit, to submit to 
what he has thotight best to order. God 
does not always anawer prayer in the way 
that we desire ; but he does far better.— 
He does it in the way he thinks best. If 
he does not free the praying child from 
trouble, he will make him feel submissive 
and happier. The folio wing story w as re- 
lated to me sometime ago, and may per¬ 
haps explain and enforce my meaning. 

* When I was. a boy about ten years 
oíd,’ said an elderly friend, * I was sent to 
a boarding-school many miles diBtantfrom 
my home. At the moment of bidding me 
farewell, my mother placed in my hands, 
as a parting gift, a paír of silver shoe 
buckles, which in those days were univer- 
sally worn. She clasped me closely, and 
wept bitterly as she gave me the last kiss; 
and her sweet voice is still sounding in 
my ears. I shall never forget these words : 

* Henry, y my dear son,' you are leaving 
yoiir mother, and you can no longer kneel 
at her Bidé, at yoúr morning and evening 
prayers., I cannot believe that you will 
neglect these accustomed duties, when we 
are separated; bnt do not forget to lift 
yonr heart to God éomotimes in the conree 
of the day.; Ifyou are happy or in trouble 
JooJtio ’God inprayer. Perhaps tías little 
gift may;. s orne times leraind you of, my 
partinginjunction/ 

■ I remember b felt * very nnhappy ; for 
some time; m beltig áeparáf¿d ; from 1 eme 
whopal loved sb dearly ; but my School- 
felloVa weíe kind 'ancljf ocial, and I sooii 
becamei fnterepted in : my. occupation,— 
Though I never omited to say my ■ morn¬ 


ing and evening prayers, ye 
soon lost the habit of repeating 
thóae intermedíate prayers, which 
I had iraposed upon myself im* 
mediately after leaving home; 
and though I seldom, if ever, 
looked at my buckles without 
thinkíñg of my dear mother, it is 
Btrange I should so soon have 
ceasod to remember her request. 
Perhaps I was not altogether 
convinced of the necessity of 
praying more than twice a day ; 
or perhaps I was disappoínted at 
not feeling so happy as I expect- 
ed from this exercise, because 
my beart was not engaged in the 
work. True it was, that when 
I had repéated these prayers, 
they were merely formal and un- 
meaning, without feeling, and 
without sincerity. 

‘ Time passed on, and the sum- 
mer was nearly o ver, when, on a 
dclightful afternoon, I was running to 
school, in company with two ofmy school- 
fcllows, after a ramble of two hours, 
which we had heen permitted to take, as 
a reward for our good behavior. The 
road through which we were passing was 
extremely dusty ; and to avoid this in- 
convenienco, as well as to get home the 
sooner, as it was getting late, one of the 
boya proposed taking a short cut through 
a large field of high grass which was near¬ 
ly adjoining onr teacher’s houBe. Now 
this was forbidden ground, as the master 
had strictly enjoined us sometime befóte 
never to go through that field, for which 
he had his own reasons. 

' We Btopped for a few moments to con- 
sider whether we had better obey or dis- 
obey; but the thought that we should 
probably be punished for having over- 
staid the time allotted for our walk, decid- 
ed us to choose the shorter Way. So 
through the forbidden field we went, each 
one consciouB that he was not acting ex- 
actly right; and the difficulty we had in 
getting along, made it appear as if this 
way was quite as long as the other. • 

' We all felt relie ved when we reached 
the end of the field, and * I’m glad we are 
out of this wearisome place!’ were the 
first words I uttered. They had scarcely 
fallen from my lips, when casting my eyes 
accidentally on my foot, I discovered that 
one of my buckles was gone ! I cannot 
describe the thrill of anguish that rentroy 
heart at this moment. My mother's part¬ 
ing gift—how could I give it up ? It was 
almost like parting with her very Belf. I 
musí retum to look for it; and with en- 
treaties and tears, I besought my compan- 
ions to go back with me. With great 
difficulty they were prevailed upon to ac- 
company me in the search, as it was near¬ 
ly dark, and if they were not at the school 
house at the ringing of the bell, they 
would he severely punished. They were 
dis ínteres ted enough, when they aaw my 
great distreBS, to basten back with me.—• 
But what a hopeWss; wéary task.Was be- 
foro us ! The great field, ‘ with íts high 
grass, presen ted to us no path, no track 
by which, we might be enabíed to retrace 
ourfootsteps.: n 

‘ We separated, andwandered back and 
forth as w : ell ¿a we werénble, endéavoring 

to find*tbe pfith¡,ftlirpugb' wh|ch, we had 
paBB^d,and regam my losttreasurp.; But 
to no' purpose was our iBearch.f The' two 
boyii át length éxclainiéd , : '*■ It'fc 'no ‘ iíse, 
¡Henry. VVe may* as well give ibiip.’Ánd 
If we ,ruh hard, jye may, perhaps, -' réach 
home befare we are found out.’ So I told 


them to go and leave me, and I would 
soon follow them; and again I turned 
back into.the field, and walked on till I 
was surrounded by the grass. 

' How unhappy, how desoíate I felt! It 
seemed as if nobody in the world could 
feel so wretched as I, the more so, as 
there was none to feel for me, and my 
trouble appeared without remedy. * What 
shall I do ?’ I exclaimed. 1 Is there not 
one friend who can pity or relieve me ?— 
If my dear mother were here, even 3ho’— 
I stopped, as my eye rested on the re¬ 
ñí aining buckle. For an instan t the part¬ 
ing sceno was before me, and my mother’s 
last words again sounded in my ears : ‘ If 
you are happy, if you are in trouble, look 
to Godin prayer.’ I involuntarily fell 
upon my knees. I did look to God in 
prayer. I felt that there was one friend 
who could pity and relieve, and how hap¬ 
py was I to go to Him ! It seemed as if 
I had never prayed before. Though I did 
plead for tho recovery of my mother’s 
prized gift, yet I prayed that God would 
enable me to submit to his will with pa- 
tience and cheerfulness; and before I rose 
from my kneeB, I was pcrfectly wiiling 
that God should relieve me in the way he 
thought best. What a chango in my feel- 
ings was effected by that prayer! A 
heavy load was taken off my heart, and 
feeling; that God would order all things 
aright, it was almost with a light step 
that I has tened homeward. I still con¬ 
tinué d my search, and in a few moments, 

I snatched at my long sought buckle as it 
lay shining at my feet. 

‘ I knelt again to pour out my thanks 
for this striking instanco of the goodness 
of God; and then I felt that if it was hap¬ 
py to pray in trouble, it was moat happy 
to give thanks for deli verán ce from that 
trouble. From that hour I resolved to 
begin a new course of life, and that when 
I toas happy, when Iwas in trouble, Iwould 
look up to God in prayer. 

* I ran swiftly home, and althoughit was 
almoBt dark when I reached it, yet owíng 
to some unusual engageraent of our teach- 
er, the bell had not yetrung. My absence 
had not therefore been perceived, and my* 
disobedience might not have been discov- 
ered. But I felt that concealraent was 
only increasing my guilt, and pressing 
heayily upon my conscience. So soon as 
my teacher took his seat, I walked up to 
him and related my story, leaving out 
only the ñames of my companions, which 
I begged he would not make me dísclose. 

I had Bcarcely finishedspeaking, howevery 
before they both stood at my side,. ewh 
one declaring that he had persuaded me 
to go through the forbidden field, and en- 
treatihg the master to forgive me and 
puniah them. 

* Our teacher, who was the elergyman 
of the village, was affected by, and much 
ínteres ted in all that he had heard. He 
spoke to ns seriously and impressívely, 
and. hoped the lesson I had learned might 
be profitabla to my companions likewise; 
adding, * My young friends, with this evi- 
, dence of repentance on your pait, and in 
my present State of feeling, regarding the 
ocb'úrrWcés of the afternoon, I could not 
consiátently punish you, and I hope that 
Henry’s experience, may induce many of 
this" little flock to adopt this motto as 


theiy rule in life, * When «ie, are happy, 
when we are in trouble, we wül lookup to 


God th )p rayeK—■ Children’ s May. 
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i THE SILVER. BUCKLE, OR THE SILENT MONITOR. 

Children often hear of the efficacy of prayer,, 
that God will hear and answer them, and tlmt they 
will feel happier, and become better and wiser, if 
they often go to him in prayer. And yet, it is to 
be feared, they too often contení themselves with 
repeating their morning and evening prayers, 
thiriking that the exercises are all that is necessa- 
ry. They nmy think it inconvenient to pray at 
other times in the day. Their studies, their work, 
or their play, may engage and interest thern so 
mueh, that they may heve no time to givo to God. 
Ifthoy llave been rnade happy, they often neglect 
to íhanli God at the moment of receiving the bless- 
ing, as they would do an earthly friend, when he 
confers a benefít upon thern. In 1 ike manner, if 
ovcrtuken by any vexation or necident, they will 
vent tlieir feelings in cotnplaints or regrets, per¬ 
haps without lifti'ng their hearts to God fot* relief, 
and for a patient spirit, to submit to what he has 
thought hest to order. God does not always an- 
swcr prayer in the way that \ve desire; but he 
does far better. He does it in the way thaf he 
thinks hest. If he does not free the pmying child 
from trouble, he will make him feel submissive 
and happier. The following story was reí ate d to 
me so me tíme ago, and may perhaps explain and 
enforce tny meaning. 

■ When I was u boy about ¿en ycars oIcU* said 
an elderly friend, “ I was sent to a hoarding school 
tnany miles distant from my home. At the mo¬ 
ment of bidding me farewell, my mother placed in 
my hunds, as n parting gift, a pair of silver slioe 
buckles, which in those days were universally 
worn. She clasped me closely, and wept bitterly, 
as she gave rne the last kiss; and her sweet voice 
is still sounding in my ears. I sliall never forget 
those words:—“ Henry, my dear son; you are 
leaving yonr mother, and yon can no longer kneel 
at her sido, at your morning and evening prayers. 
I cannot believe that you will neglect those necus- 
tomed dudes, when we are separated; but do not 
forget to üft your heart to God, sometimes in the 
course of the day. If you are happy , if you are in 
trouble , look to God in prayer. Perhaps this little 
gift may sometimes remind you of my parting in- 
junetion.” 

“ I rernember I felt very unhappy for some time, 
ín being separated from onc whom [ loved so dear- 
ly; but my school-fellows were kind and social, 
and I soon hecame interested in my new occupa- 
tions. Though I never omitíed to say my morn¬ 
ing and evening prayers, yet I soon lost the habit 
of repeating those interrnediute prayers, which I 
had irnposed upon myself immediately after leavíng 
home; and though I seldorn, if ever, looked at my 
huckles without thinking of my dear mother, it is 
strnngé I should so soon hnve ceased to rernember 
her parting request. Peihaps I was not altogeth- 
er convinced of the necessity of praying more than 
twice a day; or perhaps I was disappointed in not 
feeling so happy as I cxpected from this exercise, 
becíiiise my heart was not engaged in the work 
True it was, that when I had repeated these pray¬ 
ers, they were rncrely formal and ünmeaning, 
witliout feeling, and witliout siucerity. 

“Time passed on, and the summer was nearly 
over, when, on a delightful afternoon, I was re- 


turning to school, in company wilh two of my 
school fellows, afler a ramhle oftwo hours, which 
we had been permitled to take, as a reward for 
good hehaviour. The road through which we 
were passing was extremely dusly; and to avoid 
this inconvenience, ns well as to get home the 
sooner, «as it was getting late, one ofthe bóys pro- 
posed talting a short cut through a large field of 
high grass which wns nearly adjoining our tench- 
er’s house. Now this wos forbidden ground, as 
tbe master had strictly enjoined us some time he¬ 
lo re never to go through that fíe Id, for which he 
had bis own reasons. 

“Westopped for a few moments to consider, 
whether we had better obey, or tlisobey; but the 
thought that we should probably he punished for 
having overstaid the time allotled for our wnlk, de- 
cided us to choose the shorter way. So through 
the forbidden field we went. We walked nlongin 
silenco through the thick liigh grass, each one con- 
scious that he was not acting exactly right; and 
the difíiculty we had in getting nlong, made it ap- 
pear as if this way was quite as long as the other. 

kí We all felt relieved when we reached the end 
of the field, and “ I’m right glad we are out of 
that wearisoine place!” were the first words I ut- 
tered. They had scarcely fallen from my lips, 
when casting my oyes accidentally on my foot, I 
discovered that one of rny buckles was gene! I 
cannot describe the thrill of anguish that rent my 
heart at that moment. My mother’s parting gift! 
How could I give it up? It was alrnost like part- 
ing with her very self. I mtw/ return to look for 
it; and with entreaties and tears I besouglit rny 
companions to go buck with me. With great dif- 
fículty they were prevailed upon to accompnny me 
in the search, as it was nearly dark, and if they 
were not at iht scmiol house at the ringing of the 
bell they would be severely punished. They were 
disinterested enough, when they saw my great dis- 
Iress, to basten baek with me. But what a hope- 
less, weary task was before us! The great field 
with its high grass. presented to us no path, no 
track hy which we might be enabled to retrace our 
footsteps. 

“ We separated, and wandered back and forfh 
as well as we were able, endenvoring to fiad the 
patii through which we liad passed, and regain rny 
lost treasure. But to no purpose was our search. 
The lwo boys at length exclaimed, “ It’s of no 
use, Henry. We may as well givo it up. And if 
we run hnrd, wc may perhaps, reach home before 
we are found out.” So I foíd thern to go and 
leave me, and that I would soon follow thern; and 
I ngain turned back into the field, and walked on 
till I wns entirely surrounded hy the grass. 

“ How unhappy, how desoíate I fejt! It seem- 
ed as if nobody in the world could feel so wretch- 
ed as I; the more so, as therc was nonetofeel for 
me, and my trouble a p pe a red without remedy. 
“ What shall I do?” I exclaimed. “ Is there not 
one friend who can pity or relieve me? If my 
dear mother were liere, even she ”—I etopped, as 
my eye rested on the remaíning huckle. For an 
instant the parting scenc was before me, and my 
mothcr’s lást words again sounded in my ears, “]f 
you are happy , if you are in trouble , look to God 
prvycr” Involuntarily I feil upon my knees. I 
did look to God in prayer. I felt that there was 
one friend, who could pity and relieve, and how 
happy was it to go to Him! It seemed as I had 
never prayed before. Though I did plead for the 
recovery of my mother’s prized gift, yet I prayed 
that God would ennble me to submit to his will 
with pntience and cheerfulness; and before I rose 
from rny knees, I thought I was perfectly willindt 
that God should relieve me in the way he though! 
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best. What a change in my feelings was efíected 
b y that short prayer! A heavy load seemed talten 
ofF my heart; and fecling that God would order 
ni i tliings aríght, it was almost with a light step 
that I hustencd homeward. I still continued my 
search, and in a few moinents, almost wild with 
joy, I snatched my long sought buckle, as it lay 
ühining at my feet! 

“ I Itnelt iigain to pour out my tlianlcs for this 
atrilcing instance of the goodness of God; and 1 
then felt that if it was happy to prny in trouble, it 
was rnost happy to give tbanks for deliveranee from J 
that trouble. From that iiour I resolved to hegin 
a new cou'rse of life, and that when I was happy > 
when I was in trouble, I would lo oh up to God in 
•jyraiter. 

“ I ran swiftly home, and although it was almost 
dnrk when I reached it, yet owing to sorne unu- 
sual engagement of onr teacher, the hell had not 
yet rung. My absence had not.therefore been per- 
ceived, and my disobedience migbt not have been 
discoveted. But I felt that concealment was only 
i'ncreasing iny güilt, and pressing heavily upon my 
eonseience. So, as snon as my teacher liad tallen 
bis Seat, í walked up to him and related my story, 
leaving out only the ñames of my contpanions, 
which I bégged he would not make me disdose. 
í had scarcely fínished speaking, howevcr, before 
they both sto'od at my side; each declaring that 
Jie had persuaded me to go through the forhidden 
field, and entreating the master to forgive me and 
punish thern. 

“ Our teacher, who was the clergyman of the 
village, w;is affected by, and much interested in 
aíl that he had heard. He spoke to us seriously 
and impressively, and hoped the lesson I had learn- 
ed, might be pfofítahle to my companions like- 
wise; adding, ** My young friends, with this evi- 
dence of repentance on your part, and in my pres- 
ent statc of feeling regarding the occurrences of 
the nfternoon, I could not eonsistently punish yon, 
and I hope that Henry’s experience may induce 
many oftliis little flock lo adopt this motto as tlieir 
rule in life, í{ When we are happy , when we are in 
*' trouble, wewill go to God in prayer/ 1 —ChikVs Mag. 
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Chapter 3. 

Judge Raymond had long desígned tak- 
ing Kittic* to Europe, as a reward for her 
industry and application to her studies.— 
And now, having made arrangements with 
his sister to leave her country residence, 
and pass the time with Lena, all was in 
readiness for the consummation of his 
plans, 

The morníng on which they were to aail, 
dawned in great splendor. The parting 
Bcene had at length drawn nigh. Kittie, 
with tears in her eyes was exhorting Lena 
to ‘ write often,’ when Mr. Raymond ap- 
proached, and drawing his arm about her, 
said pettingly, as in former days, ‘ My dear 
Lena, what would you like best that I 
should bring you as apresentr’ suppos- 
ing she would ñame some article of dress 
orjewelry—when to his surprise she re* 
plied, * 1 don’t know—I am not deserving 
of anything, my good father. * Mr. Ray¬ 
mond had noticed that his daughter was 
more sedate and thoughtful of late, but he 
could not define the cause. 

Lena held her fathers hand until they 
reached the foot of the stairs. Then she 
pressed her lipa to the clieek of each, and 
having seen them nicely ensconced in the 
carriage that was to convey them to the 
wharf, she ran hastily up the stairs, and 
passing into the drawing*room, threw her- 
self upon the sofá, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears. She remained long in this 
attitude—then suddenly raising herself, 
and with a light beaming from her eyes, 
she exclaimed half audibly, ‘ I can accom- 
plish it—yes—I will yet render others hap - 
py P With this determinaron she seemed 
to receive an elasticity of spiñt, which she | 
had not known for a long time. Springing l 
lightly from the sofá, she went hurriedly 
to her room, and after bathing her eyes, 
and arranging her hair, she went in search 


of her aunt, that she míght 
tell her her newly formed. 
resolutions, and ask her aid 
and guidance. 

They are now seated in 
the library, and we will lis¬ 
ten to Lena*s recital of her 
budding hopes. 

‘ Perhaps you have no¬ 
ticed that I have been more 
sad oflate than usual, aunt ? 

I have been depressed in 
spirits since Kittie réturned 
from school. She is so well 
fitted to enjoy life—to malte 
herself an ornament to so- 
ciety—and rnndcr others 
happy. And then her pre- 
sence is so cheering to fath¬ 
er, that I am constantly re- 
minded of my own wilfxd 
conduct. I have wept bit- 
te rl y o ver my follies. And 
now, dear aunt, I am* deter- | 
mined to líve no longer in the mere grati- 
fication of self. Mine has been a sad ex- 
perience ! 1 have these many long years 

sought only my own happiness. Now, 
my dear aunt, I come to you for advice and 
¡ instruction, which I know you will most 
1 feadily give me, for that approving smile 
looks cheering!’ 

, You may well Imagine her um.t’tí bur- 
¡ prise and pleasure, as she listened to these 
I words from Lena’s own lips. She could 
1 hardly belíeve it a reality. Had her gay 
and frivolous mece at last awakened to a 
sense of her guilt? She whom she had al- 
most despaired of—nuw seeking advice, 
and forming good resolutions! Rut she 
suppressed her surprise, and anewered 
quietly, that she would be most happy to 
assist her. v But what do you propose, 
my niece ?* she continued. 

4 1 have been thinking I would com- 
mence to do now, what my father so much 
desired years ago—that is, to improvc my 
mind , I soe clearly now the benefit of a 
well disciplined mind. I propose devot- 
ing several hours each duy to study—and 
would like the benefit of your wise head, 
to plan for me.’ 

Her aunt kindly assented, and Mr. Ray- 
moiuTs large and valuable iibrary was re- 
sorted to, and after a long time, an appro- 
priate s^lection was made. 

Chemistry, Philosophy, Histories and 
Travels, were placed upon the table for her 
immediate use—and the next day she 
commenced her studies, with a resolution 
to overeóme all obstacles, and her aunt was 
ever ready with a willing heart, to render 
her assístance. At first, the task was 
difficult, for her mind had been so long ac- 
customed to the exciting works of imagina- 
tion, thatit was hard for her to concéntrate 
her thoughts, w.ithout the stimulus that a , 
novel affords. However, when there is a 
full determinaron, difficulties bend at our 
will, and our way seerns easier as we ad- 
vance. 

Lena was zealous and persevering, and 
her advancement was rapid, and she was 
surprised that she ever could have been so 
lavish of time. Experiments in ChemiBtry 
aní Philosophy were tried. She made 
herself acquainted with the different places 
that her father and sister would visit; and 
the piano, which she had so sadly neglect- 
ed, was practiced now with vigor. Her 
teachera had often told her she had a talent 
for mus^c, and she needed only to apply 
herself in order to excel. She could ac- 
complish this by steady pTactice, and 'she 
made earnest ejforts. 

One evening Lena laid aside her books, 


and exclaimed, 1 1 think I never was so 
happy in my life as now.’ 

’ Why,’ exclaimed her aunt, ‘ did you 
not find that degvee of pleasure in pursu- 
ing your studies at school?’ 

1 1 think I deriven pleasure from it when 
quite a little girl, but after I wus oíd 
enough to take advanced studies, 1 was 
thinking so much of my personal appear- 
ance, and taking my debut in society, that 
study seemed an irksome task, imposed 
upon me,, and I was constantly laying 
plans to dissuade fathtu* from keeping me 
at school three or four years longer as he 
designed. My lessons were never well 
learned —I was.always complulning of hard 
lessons, and my inability to get them.— 
Then I feígned síckness whenever I could, 
i that I might get excused from recitations. 

S All this I thought of Hule conscquence, as 
I had the ñame of attending a fashionable 
boarding-school. O, that 1 had then hced- 
ed your advice, my dear aunt!’ and she 
was.unable to proceed farther, for tears 
choked her utterance. And her aunt re- 
plíed, ‘ Experiencc is someiimes a sad 
teachcr P 

Chapter 4. 

. We will now return to Judge Raymond 
and Kittie. They have spent nearly a 
year on the continent. Kittie has daily 
.. ‘^od.fcQ.lnqp stock of knowledge, and is 
now looking forwárd with pleasure tó het 
return home. Lena has received news that 
they sai! in a few days, and is wild with 
joy. She immediately writes to her hus- 
band to come aUo, for he has staid quite 
long enough for her to know how to ap- 
preciate him. Mr. Dermont was quite de- 
lighted at the unexpected reception of this 
letter, and he resolved to return home in 
the next steamer. 

In the meantime, the steamer that Judge 
R, sailed in, arriad safely at N. York, 
much to the joy of Kittie. Although she 
had received fíattering attention on the 
eastern continent, for her loftiness of mind 
and loveliness of character, liad made her 
the brilliant star wherever she trod her 
foot, yet most gladly did she exchange the 
attention and encomíum of strangers, for 
the love of those dear inmates of home. 

They were received joyfully by Lena, 
who liad long been watching for them.— 

As soon as Mr. R-had embraced 

his daughter, he exclaimed merrily, * What 
has wrought this wonderful change in you, 
Lena ? Instead of growing one year oidor, 
as I supposed you would, you seejn to 
have grown six years younger !’ Lena 
cast a playful glance at her father, and re- 
plied that it would take a long time to 
tell the story! 

In the evening as they assembled in the 
parlor, Mr. R., Burpnsed at the íntelligence 
exhibited on the part of Lena, and her 
fund of information respecting the different 
places they had visited, interrupted them 
in theirinteresting conversaron, by telling 
Lena she must give him an account of her¬ 
self, during his absence, for he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know how long this 
interesting transformation had been taking 
place. Lena said Bmilingly, that she 
would be most happy to do so—and taking 
her seat by her father’s side, she gaye him 
a most minute account of the change in 
her feelings, and the Btudious manner in 
which she had spent her tíme. We can 

imagine the happinesB of Judge R-, 

when he learned that his beloved daughter 
had abandoned the * butterfly life of a plea- 
sure seeking fashionist,’ and was seeking 
to make herself a useful member of society, 
But ere he had recovered from the pleasura- 


ble sensation it produced, the door-beli 
rung, and in one mament more, Lena was 
locked in the embrace of her husband.— 
Tlieir cup of happiness was filled to the 
brim. Rut it is unnecessary to mention 
the degreu of happiness it afforded Mr. 
Dermont, at the juyful change in his be- 
loved wife. Su Hice it to say that it liad a 
most invigorating influenee upon his health 
and spirits. 

They now rcturned to their home, 
to conitnencc a new era in Ufe. Lena, 
now shone u must brilliant star in the 
| precíncts of home, instead of the hall-voom, 
a most devoted and aíiVctionate wife. 

Kittie married a man of distinction and 
íntelligence, and it is superflmms to say 
that she made a most lovcly and desirable 
companion. 

Lena’s reformaron of character, and now 
worthy conduct, chcered her futher*s heart, 
and lighted his descending patlnvay, His 
fond hopes and expect ations, relulive to his 
daughter were realized, and his remaining 
days were spent in peace and happiness. 
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Chapter I. 

‘ O, I am so tired of a school-girl’s Ufe!’ 
exclaimed Lena Raymond to her little sis- 
ter, as she entered the drawing-room. 

Kittie looked mildly at her sister, who 
reclined upon the sofá, playing carelessly 
with a tassel that hung from the crimson 
drapery. * Why, Lena, how can you talk 
so, whon papa wishes you to be come such 
nn íntelligent and accompÜshed lady ?* 

‘ Nonsense, Kittie, you exaspérate me ! 
Have I not already been to school a long 
time ? and my teachers pronounce me mis- 
tress of both dancing and music; French 
I can speak with ease, and that ís more 
than one halfof the young ladies do. Papa 
is ahvays talking about cuhivating the 
mind, until Fm heartily sick of it! You 
are the pet—he may do as he pleases with 
you—you love study, and will become his 
beau ideal of female character. But I de- 
tcst study! and it’s cruel to keep me im- 
prisoned in a hoarding-school, when I’m 
so fond of society. If papa would only al- 
low me to finish next term ! Then I shall* 
be síxteen, a beautiful time to make my 
entrance into society. Will it not be 
eharming? But, oh ! dear, I know papa 
will not consent—he is so perfectly inex¬ 
orable í* and with tears ofvexation she hid 
her face in the velvet cushions. 

Kittie looked at hersadly for a moment, 
then bounding lightly to her, andthrowing 
aside her long ringlets, she laughingly kis- 
sed her, saying—‘Ah! Lena, for shurne! 
Oo spare your tears until papa comes—and 
your fate is decided.* But her sisler pet- 
tishly pushed her aside, and Kittie trip- 
ping gaily to the piano, commenced play- 
ing one of her soft, píaintive airs. And 
here I will leave her, endeavoring to 
soothe her sister’s ruffled spirits, and pass 
to the first scenes of their life. 

Their father, Judge Raymond, \yas a 
wealthy and influential Citizen. Being be- 1 
reft of an amiable and accomplished wife 


when his daughters were just in the early 
years of childhood, he confidently resigned 
Kittie, who was a rosy little cherub, to the 
caro oía sister of his in the country. Lena, 
who was then at the age of síx, he placed 
at a boarding-school, taking her out, usual- 
ly, during the summer months, to pass the 
time with her aister, ut her aunt’s residence. 
But swiftly glides the sunny years of child- 
hood, and Lena has now no claim to the 
* little girl." She liad reached the age of 
sixtcen, posseasing that rareness of beauty 
and grace, thatisseldom seen. The watch- 
ful eye of her father folio ws her progress 
with pride and admiration, forming many 
plans of expected happiness, when she 
shall have lefe school—a thoroughly ac¬ 
complished lady. But his bright hopes 
weresoon to be nippedinthe bud! Lena’s 
personal attractions made her the subject 
of universal admiration, and the Jlaltcnj 
that was constantly breathed into her ears, 
by thoughtless school-girls, cieated in her 
a desire of display, and fondness for com- 
pany, and soon she longed to pass from the 
boundaries of a achool-girl’s life, that she 
might move in a larger circle of admiration. 

At the time our story opeas, Lena was 
spending afew weeks’ vacation at her fath- 
er*s mansión. It was ncarly time for her 
return to school again, and not having de- 
clared her wishes to her father, in regard 
to leaving school, she was now laboring 
under fearful apprehensions of her father’s 
stern disapprobation. 

It is evening. The full light of the 
ehandelier falls upon the father and 
daughter, as they are ’seated upon the sofá. 
The tearful oyes of Lena are raised plead- 
ingly lo her father, as she exclaims, * Do, 
father, grant me this request.’ Then her 
countenance suddenly changing—she ad- 
ded with a degree of sarcasm, 1 1 know it 
can do me no good to remain at school 
longer, when 1 so perfectly hale study V 

Mr. Raymond was surprised and grieved 
at this last remark. He looked at her ei- 
lently for a moment, then gravely aaid, ‘ I 
had hoped better things of you, Lena. I 
had designed for you a thorough course of 
mental discipline, and I have hoped you 
loved the acquirements of knowledge , and 
that you would reach those high attain- 
ments of character, so befitting in woman. 
Nothíng would gratífy more ! Then I 
think it indispensable in every female, that 
she may be fitted to discharge those duties 
appropriately her own—that she may have 
greater strength of character, and secure 
greater influence in society. Too many of 
our young ladies are weak minded and jrí- 
volous, attending school merely because 
fashionable, acquiring a little smattering 
of every thing, then entering a life of dissi- 


pation and idleness.* Lena was silent and 
aúllen» and he continucd affectionately.— 
‘ I think your ideas must be somewhat con- 
fused to-night, daughter. After a little 
time of reflection, I think you will coincide 
with me. I cunr.ot give up my cherishcd 
idea of seeíng you an Íntelligent young 
! lady" Then he said tenderly, patting her 
í noca, ‘ I hope for brighter thoughts in the 
¡ morning. Good night.’ 

Lena retired to her chamber and wept 
violently. 1 How can I gain my point? 
" father is so obdurate—then he ridiculos the 
idea of such a thing,’ she muttered to her- 
self, as she lay her head upon her pillow. 
The next morning she aróse with swollon 
eyes, and in an excited State of miml. 

Judge Raymond, with his keen percep- 
tíon, saw that she was stitl bent upon the 
pursuance of her plan, and he looked 
troubled and anxious. However, he said 
nothiug upon the aubject, until the day 
appointcd for her return to school; when 
tneeting her in the hall, quite early in the 
morning, as she carne in from a stroll in 
the garden, he drew her gently into his 
study, sayíng gaily, ‘ You look unuaually 
fresh this morning. I think now you must 
be prepared to agree with fdther, upon the 
important subject, we have herctofure din- 
cussed; but 1 will allow you to decide in 
blúsmattcr, h o Ring you have tvuiphcd the 
subject deeply, and will üct wLely.’ 

A shade overBpread Lena’s countenance 
—'then it líghted up for a moment; but 
finally settlod into a deeper gloom Thcre 
was apparently a struggle within—out the 
evil predominated, and she rcplied, * I can- 
not adopt your modo of thinking, father. 

I have so set my heart upon entering so¬ 
ciety, that. I should be perfectly unhappy 
to do otherwise. You can carry out your 
plans with Kittie, she will never tíre of 
study. But I should die ta be confinad at 
| school after this term!’ A glance at her 
; father assured her that she had íilled his 
heart with anguish and sorrow, and she 
i had half a mind to throw her arms about 
her fathcr’s neck,’and tell him she would 
do just as it pleased him. But just then, 
such visions of gay parties qnd balls ílash- 
ed through her mind, that she forbore, and 
! her father replied solemnly,—‘I hoped 
that you would have decided differently— 
and T now fear you will regret having tak- 
en such a step. Return to school, Lena, 
for threc months—improve well your time, 
and if you yet decide to act according to 
your father’s wishes, may Heaven smile on 
you.’ 

In the evening Bbe left for the Seminary, 
filled with vain hopes of a bright career, 
ato this term should closc. However, 
she felt some remorse of conscicnce, but 
she tried to rid herself of the ‘ stitl small 
voice’ by soliloquizing— 1 Father need not 
have taken it so to heart— I only do as 
two thirds of the young ladies do. Kvcry- 
body calle me beautiful! and father will 
lay aside his grumblings, when he sees me 
the reigning belle. ^ Yes, he will be proud 
of me Y But alas! vain chüd of the world ! 
how little did she know her father’s heart 
—who sought not for her, beauty and ad¬ 
miration, but substantial treasures, that 
would bring with theiti happiness. 

Chapter 2. 

“Unseen, unheard, the rapid wheels ofTimc, 
Pureue their noieeless, unobstructed round.” 

We will again introduce our readers into 
the elegant mansión of Judge Raymond. 
The roomB are brilliantly lighted, and 
guests are assembled. The first object of 
attraction is a young lady seated at the 
piano, impreBeing all with her rich tones, 


and soul-like music. We might easily 
dí?cern in her face a rcsemblance to the 
Hule Kittie ofearlier daya; but having now 
passed from a ‘ merry , laughing girl,’ she 
has emerged into womuuhood, carrying 
with her the same kiud spirit, aHid unaf- 
feeted grace of childliuod. During the 
evening, Kittie was the centre of attrac¬ 
tion. Bul it was hot beuuty that bnmght 
about her cvowds of admírers. They saw 
something more suhstiintial than mevelv n 
feast for the eye ; it was the reflection .of 
a puro and elevatod mind, comhined with 
female lovclincss, that won their esteem 
and admiration. 

The evening passed. The saloons were 
again vacatcd. Mr. Raymond now led 
the way to the drawing-voom, foliowod by 
Kittie and Lena, to indulge in a little 
chat, as was their usual custom before re- 
tiring. But Lena was so sad and dejected, 
that in a few momonts they separa te d for 
the night. Had we sought Lena, after she 
had hade her fatlier and sister 4 good-night,’ 
we should have found her in tears-—her 
heart filled with vain regrets, and sad re- 
lentings. But before wc proceed farther, 
we will exphun the cause of her grief.— 
The reader will romember her obstínate 
persístance in baníshing study, and enter¬ 
ing society in direet oppositiou to her fath¬ 
er’s wishes. And it proved as her father 
had fe ired. After her ‘ appearance out,’ 
she became the reigning belle—many ad- 
mirers ‘ followed in her train,’ and alas! 
she fell a prey to their fiattery, and became 
vain and self-conceited. Time was lavísh- 
ly spent in preparations for balls and par¬ 
ties, and she was rapidly acquiring indo- 
| lent habita, occasioned by loss of sleep, 
and excess of excitement. Judge Ray¬ 
mond brought books to hís daughter, well 
, calculated to entertain and instruct—but 
after a short peruaal, they were carelessly 
thrown aside, und some exciting novel, 
loaned by one of her triílíng companions, 
was eagerly read. Three years succeeding 
her debut, and her brilliant career waa 
crowned by her nuptials. She was taken 
to a home of luxury and elegance, and 
launched forth with a splendid array of 
balls and parties. But alas ! she knew 
not how to rendar horno pleasunt. She was 
not found the * bright, presiding genius of 
home,* for she realized not her responsible 
duties as a wife. 

Her husband, who had been captivated 
by her charms, saw too late her errors— 
but with ardent affection he would solicit 
her to spend an evening at home, for he 
urged that he had grown tired of this rou- 
tine of pleasure, and would mueh prefer 
spending an evening in her society. But 
she only laughed at bis rusty nolions t as 
she called thern, and persisted in the pur- 
suanoe of her own course. Her housohold 
was sadly neglected, and her husband 
grew sorrow ful and dejected, at her vanity 
and thoughtlessnees. At the expiration 
of two years, unable longer to endure her 
heartless neglect, he sallad for California, 
hoping in this new world of excitement, to 
receive a balm for his cruéhed spirit. ' His 
large and splendid house was closed, and 
Lena, at the request of her father, return- 
ed to her home to remain during his ab- 
sence. It was at this time that Kittie, 
having passe’d a thorough course of study, 
had left school—the model of female cha¬ 
racter, which her father had eo much do- 
aired in Lena. She carne to her home—to 
linger beneath her father*s approving eye, 
and to fill his heart with joy, at the realiz- 
ations of his most ardent dcBÍres, and 
most sanguine expectationa. It was not 
until now, that Lena was aroused to the 
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conaciousness of her guilt, in the pursuance 
of a cuurse su yntirely oppo3ed to her fath- 
er's wishes. Tiie contrast of Kitlie’s de- 
lightful conduct witli her own—the plea- 
sure that sh\i enjoyed, and the admiratiun 
abe exuilud by her high attainments, caua- 
ed her lo rcfiect upun herself. SJie ndw 
.saw her error. The unhuppiness and 
rniscry tshe had caused her husband and 
father* filled her rnínd, and she half sua- 
peeted the reason of her husband’s suddcn 
depar ture. It was this % that caused those 
tears of sorro^v, as alie sought her roorn, on 
:hu nigíit of which we ha ve previo usiy 
spokcn. She too, might have shed a halo 
of light and happiness around-—and how 
bittcr were herregrets ! 

{To be Continuad. 
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gone into the ocean to bathe. Another liad been 
to Saratoga, and was giving a splendid description 
of the gaieties of the place, the elegant dress of the 
ladies, and the grand balls that were given ; site 
had gone wherever her mother went; liad danced 
verv often ; played on the piano ; and, indeed, had 
done everything butopen a book, and that she was 
determined not to do, it was loo delightful lo llave 
no Jessons to learn, 

Their kind inslructress overlooked the first day’s 
negligence, for she knew it was no easy matter to 
í apply the mind to study after having sutiered it to 
ZiE ARlTINCl. be idle a long time; but that eveningshe dreiv them 

all round her, and advised them very aíTectionately 
From iiiu ciiii.hen’s Maanzinc. to lose no time in renewing their interest in their 
the vaciation. studies, cven if it cost a great deal.of labour at first. 

“There ! the last carriage has gone, and I am She told them, that the longer they deferred it the 
iefl alonel” said Caroline, as she turned from the rnorc difficult il would be, and they had better be- 
scliool-room window, where she had been watching gin the next inorning with determined tfpirit. After 
the departure of a number of her school-mates. this, she prayed with them. 

The August holidays had just commenced, and ev- The next morning, indeed, presented a diflferent 
er; little girl at the large boarding-schooí where scene. Notlling but activity and industry prevailed 
she was, had been sent for, togo homc, but herself; throughout the room. The classes were arranged, 
atul she had uo friends or relalives who üved near and Caroline wailed, with a bealing heart, utitil her 

enough for her to visit, her parents resided in one teacher should ascertain what progress she had 

of the West India Islands. Eor several hours she made, for she was strongly in hopas of being pro- 
wandered about the house, unable to do any-thing. moted. And now carne the happy moment whon 
The extreme stillness and Ioneliness of cvery room, aíl thequiet industry and perseverance that she had 
reemed quite solemn to her, and she thougiit of the cxercised for four long, solitary weeks, were dis¬ 
time when her little brother died, at homo. covered and rewarded. Her teacher found on cx- 

Jíut these tnournful feelings did not last very amination, that notlling had been left undonc. 

long. Caroline was a sensible child ; she knew Every study had been pursued with as much method 

liotv to thinlc: so she soon began to reason with and attentiou as if síie had been in school, and 
herself on the foolishness of being idle and gloomy, though, uf course, she had made less rapid progress 
when she might just as'well rcad and work, as she alone than if she had been assisted, yet her im- 
was accustomed to do every dav. Át least she provernent was very great, and she had gone 
thought she would try it, and if it made her no *through several books on diflferent subjeets. Éven 
happicr, it would be time enough then to walk her music had not been neglected! She had be- 
ahout the house. Moreover she remembered her come so perfect in many difficult pieces, as to p/ease 
dear abnent parents—what a trial it was to them to her master exceedingly : wliile the other children 
seml her so far from lióme to be educated, and how troubled liim a great deal, from liaving forgolten 
rejoiced they would be, if by being very industri- even what they knew. All her companions lóoked 
ouá, she could get through all her studies in less with pleasure on Caroline, for she was a favourite 
time than they had allowed her, and be at borne among them, and they loved to hear her praised. 
somier. Accordingly, the day after all the girls There were lew, who would not gladly hov** been 
liad gone, when she had become somewhat accus- in her place, even at the expense of a wliole vaca* 
tomed to the quietness of the house, she smt down tion spent in study. But this exccllcut example 
and made several gfiod resoíutions about the ini- was not Jost upon them : their diligence was re- 
provement of her time during the vacation. These douhled, whenever they looked upon her palé but 
resoíutions were very strict indeed. They were intelligent countenance and reflectcd that she liad 
made so purposely : for Caroline knew that Hiere enjoyed no recreation all summer,and yet continu¬ 
as no one to obligc her to study now ; therefore ed to imjirove every moment ofher time with atten- 
shemade her resoíutions the more severe, that they tive industry ; how much more industrious.thought 
might govern her the better. When they were all they, should thry be. 

ivritten she read them over, and felt that she never Ás for Caroline, her happiness was sufficiently 
couhl keep them in her own strength, so she knelt great, when she found herself placed in a higher 
down and prayed earnestly, that she rnight be en- cías?, though her dutics were far more numerous. 
ahled to he all that she would love to be, and to do By persevering in her good resoíutions, she made 
al! she ought to tío. uncommon advancement in her education, which 

At leugth September carne. -For several days was thorouglily completed a long time before het, 
tbe linio girls were collecting from their difFcrent parents had anticipated. She returned borne soon- 
liotnes, and Caroline had another opportunity of er, and had the pleasure of being enlrusted with 
observing her companions. Though she was sin- the entire charge of her younger sister’s cduca- 
ccrcly glad to sec them all returning, yet her feel- tion. Thus ít appeared that a long vacation, 
mgs were almost as paintul as when they went which some children think cannot be spent too in - 
away; but the reason was very diflferent: the cause dolenlhj , was made the means of far greater happi- 
ol her sorrow now, was the great contrast she ob- ness and futn/e improvement, than if ..jaunts of 
served between tbe manners and appearance of her pleasure and idle hours had fiíled it up. *** 
scnool-mates at the time of their departure and at 
tím time of their return. The day they were dis- 
missed, notlling was to be seen but little figures: 
skipping and dancing about, and notlling was henrd 
Imt loud, joyful voices, ful! of laughter and play. ¡ 

Hat noto after a wliole month’s recreation, these j 
same young ladies entered the school-room with; 
dow steps and long faces, sat down mournfully at 
t!¡eir desks, and some of them even began to cry 
as they turned over the Icaves of their books. 

Baring the school hours, there was a great deal of 
'vhispering and very little study. These indulged 
children felt fu for notlling but to tell each other 
jrhere they had been and what they had seen. 

One had been travelling with her parents, and had 
a great many adventures and escapes lo relate. 

Another had been to the sea-shore, where there 
tfas a great deal of company, and had actually 
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MfAR.R A.TIVB. 

THE VI lili AGE BEEIiE. 

From Village Tales , By Staey G. Potts , Esq. 

Doubtless many a pretty Miss expeets, in tliis | 
síory to read of a carccr of glorious conquests; j 
and her bluc eyes brighten, and her little heart! 
beats quicker at the thought of being ono day, ¡ 
thc heroine, herself, of so me legendary proser; ' 
and of having her own victorics recordad. AVell, 
flie (lesivo to be loved may rcign in ;m amiable 
bosom—may possess a kind and virtuous heart.— 
But power is dangerous, there are so many temp- 
íations to its abuse. Tbese things I would have 
my fair readers remember as they go along with 
me, and it may be, we shall all be wiser, and 
therefore better, before we part. 

íf over you should come to Alcsbury, you will 
see a sweet little cottagc in thc meadows towards 
tlie river valley, halfhid away amid a eluster of 
lilack alders, with its white chimncy and snowy 
palíngs, peeping througb tire foliage; and they 
will tell you that Annctt Merton once lived there, 
for all the vilíagers remember her. It was one 
oftliose terrestrial paradises which thc sick heart, 
disgusted with tíie wrongs of men, so often jjíc- 
tures to itsclf— so often longs for. And she, Oh 
síic was a hcautíful creature; my heart, even now, 
beats quicker, as her imago risos before me. 

She was a gay, lively girl, with the polish of a 
siumncr in the city, and a good education; and 
whatever her talentsmight have been, she at least 
possessed the power of plcasing—the tact of win- 
ning hearts, in a most copious mcasurc. I never 
could divine exactly how she did it; but there 
was a free, frank, friendly air about.her that in- 
spíred confidfinoo; anrl gifted thus, at all points. 1 
she played a most másterJy game amongst the 
village beaus. Every body was glad to gallant 
her; was cmulous which should pay her the most 
attention; and every young gentlcman in tlie vil¬ 
lage, who could aíford to spruce himselfup a little 
once in twenty-four hours, paid her an afternoon 
or an evening visita 

lt would have been amusing to one who went 
as a mere speetntor, to have attended a Saturday 
ovening levee at the Alder Cottage—amusing to 
sce the address practised by the competítors° for 
her smiles, in eliciting some distingnished mark 
"1 her favor. They gathered round her in the 
hule parlor; and ifshe spoke, there was a strife 
“to who should most approve what she said; if 
she dropped her lumdkerchief, bvo or three heads 
carne in contact in the general cffort to restore it 
to her; and if she walkcd, they were liappy who 
£°t by her side and all the rest wers miserable, 
^here, were tobe seen every variety of countc- 
l *ance, and every description of temper; and such 
íl speetntor míght have been ediñed; tliough the 
prnicipal impression made upon bis mind, would 
probably have been, that . courting under such 
oircumst anees, was a most particular loolish kind 
°1 U, busiuess. 

^uí Annette sung “ The moon liad climhed thc 
highost hill; s> and told hoarding-school stories; 
;i yd tnlked cloquently about Iove and poctry, mu- 
Slc and painting, was wittv, sentimental, and good- 
natured; was invincible, always, absolutely al- 
tl le conqueror. The young ladies of the 
, a S c saw themselvos undeservcd’y deserted; 
0f, ked montli afíer month on the success of their 
general rival; and prayed probably, if young la- 
«ips ever pray about such matters, that Annette 
nil ght speedily make a choice among her >v.orship- 
P er s, and leave them the remainder. ít was a 


forlorn hope; she intended to do no such thing. 
She was the village belle; and the village belle 
she meant to he. 

It so happcns, however, that great beauties, like 
all other great folks, who have totnke their common 
chances in the fortunes of himianity, sometimos, in 
the end, outwitthcmselves. In processoftime, one 
and another, and again another, wcdding took 
place in the village; the gifls wliose ñames were 
seldom spoken; wliose núdest pretensions and 
retiring Imbits weie perfectly eclipsad by thc hril- 
liancy of the reigning star, secured their favorites, 
ivere wooed, and won, and inarried, and still An¬ 
nette coqucttcd with all,and was still admired by all, 

How many good offers she refnsed or slighted, 
w r ere only recorded in her own memory. “Hope 
deferred,*’saitb the proverb, “malees the heart 
sick.” Those who were sincere in their addresses, 
gradually one after another, o fíe red thcmselves, 
were rejected or put oíf, and fell into some easier 
road to matrimony. She vas, at Iast lelt with 
courtiers as heartlcss, in lo ve matters, as herself; 
w'ho sought her company hecause she v 7 as agree- 
able; merely for their own amusement. Men 
never get to he too much of the bachelor for tliis. 
But time rollcd on; and the grasa at length bo¬ 
gan to grow in the patli that led over the meadows 
to the cottagc. Annette becamc alarmed at the 
symptoms, and seizing the last chance that was 
left, cnaaiiccl herself to her only remaining heau. 
He was, at thc time, about going to spend a sea- j 
son in the city, They were to be married on bis j 
return. She accepted hini, not hccause she 
tliought him the hest of all her suitors, but be- 
cause he was thc only one left; and liad always 
lield himsclf at her Service. Her part of ilie play ¡ 
was ended; slie becamc domestic, sédate, and 
studied hnueowifory. ‘ f Surprise you why, sir ?’* I 

The tíme finally arrived ; lier oíd heau carne 
back to the village; and a day or two after, 
strolled over to the cottage with bis pipe, in ap- 
pearance quite an antiquated man. But he said 
nothing about'the subject of matrimony. Annette at 
last took the liberty of remiiuling him of bis en- 
gagement. ITc stared, “Indee¿, madam, you 
surprise me.” 

“ Because,” said he, “I never dreamed that you 
could he serious in such a thing as a matrimonial 
cngagement,and,meeting with a good opportunity, 

I got married before I left thc cUy,” 

Fortune liad finished the game, and Annette 
was left to pay thc forfeit. She never married, 
hecause she never liad another chance. And her’s 
is but the history common to hundreds of fair In¬ 
dios, v r ho triiling with the power tlmt beauty gives 
them over the minds of men, sacrifice 'every thing 
at the shrinc qf amhition; and aim, only to enjoy 
the tille, and the triumph, that lights for a little 
while .the spliere of the Village Belle. 
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NARRATIVE, 

From the Ifem-Enetami Revine. 

THE WIFE. 

I “Yon know, dear, lamaspoiled child, Imust 
¡ liavc my own way this time,” said Mrs. Finlay, 

| a beautiful bride, to her ndorinír husband. 

Finí ay was a young lawyer o f fine talents just 
getting into extensive practice; it was necessary 
that he should remain in the city, but a stronger 
necessity was upon him, his enra-sposa would go 
into the country, to be present at the wedding of 
a friend. 

“ But, dearest, you know I have several impor- 
tant cases upon the docket, which are just about 
to be tried; my clients will be dissatisfied,” said 
Finlay, in that tone of mild entreaty, which sliould 
find its instant way to a woman’s heart. 

“ N'importe; let them go, yon will have some- 
thing hesides clients to live upon, you know, one 
of these days.” 

There was much pride, little sense, and a great 
| want of feeling in this speech. Mrs, Finlay’s 
expectaiions all depended upon a kind indulgent 
I father, during whose life time they could not be 
realised. Finlay felt it jar upon his heart strings 
and víbrate to the very core, but he excused it, 
or set it asido, “ Shc is a beautiful thoughtkss 
creature, she cannot be unfeeling.” 

To the country they went. “Well,” thought 
Finlay, “I shnlí have exquisito pleasure, in point- 
ing out to my Caroline, some favorite scenes; 
some striking views, which may have escaped her 
notice, IVe must sometimes malee sacrijices to those 
we /ore; leaving town, after all, was a matter of 
little consequence.” 

The boat glided nlmost with the rapidity of Imht, 
over the smooth deep Hudson. 

“ Come upon deck, Caroline, we are nearing 
the Highlands, never did they look so splendidly,” 

It was the momentary glow of radiant coloring 
which a happy henrt gives to nature, that at this 
moment rested so gloriously upon the picturesque 
Highlands. 

“Come, Mrs. F—said Finlay, carcfully 
wrnpping the shawl about the delicatc forrn of bis 
beautiful wife. 

“Why George, I should think I liad never 
been i tp the rtver before in my life,” said Caro¬ 
line, who was in the midst of an animated discus- ! 
sion upon the mcrits of their respective uiif/inm. I 


j “I have seen the Highlands a thousand times; 
j all that romantic stuffís out offashion; quite outre; 
nobody talks of “the beautíes of nature” now, 
but boarding school misses.” 

Thus repulscd, Finlay left her, and took his 
seat upon the deck with a sigli. 

“ Out of fashion,” thought he, and his noble 
forehead was wrinkled with frowns, bis proud lip 
curled, and a momentary flash illumined bis dark 
eyes with unwonted fire. “Out of fashion! 
These towering, frowning palisadoes, this dark 
river, yonder rising moon!” He fell into a rev- 
1 erie, long and deep, for now he could not enjoy 
, these things, alone, At the end of it, all the 
world’s consoler Hope, whispered kindlyj “ slu 
certainly has sensibility, her mind is plástic, I can 
mould it into any form, and make it a complete 
reflection ofmy own.” 

Conjugal nffection is a dclicate plnnt.-—The 
first rude shake sometimes scatters its fair leaves 
to the four ivinds of heaven. If but one leaf be 
torn away, all the otliers are loosened, In poor 
Finlay’s case, they followed one by one in rapitf 
succession. 

A few weeks in the country entirely dispelled 
the illusion which love liad thrown around his 
idol—the celestial halo, which was only a liallu- 
cination ofhis own imagination, liad departedfor- 
ever. He had married a beautiful weak woman, 
with whoin his refined mind could hold no com- 
munion. 

Finlay rcturned to town an altcred man. His 
high ainhition had been sanctified in his own esti- 
| nmtion, because it was not entirely a selfish feeling. 
In all his visions of success, his honors were to 
be laid at the feet ofhis Caroline, 

He entered again upon his laborious employ- 
incnt; he was for a time entirely devoted to busi- 
ness, and lost all care and reflection in the cióse 
1 attention which he gave to his professional duties. 
But soon, he needed relaxntion; some place to 
which he could resort, to spend a few hours in 
pleasure. Home did not afFord it. The spoiled, 
heartless Caroline was engaged in an endless 
round offashionable nmusenients; Wiien at home, 
she ivas weary, vnpid, peevisli. She needed the 
excitement and admiratíon of a croivd to give her. 
animation. It was not ivorth while to exert her- 
sclfto picase otte, and he only her husband. 

Thus driven from that home, which should 
have been the haven of rest and peace, Finlay 
fied to the society of the gay, dissipated youim 
men. 

Soon, his office and law books were forsa- 
ken. His clients’ frequent knocks were unan- 
sivered; they became less and less frequent, and 
at length ce ased entirely. They had lost their 
advócate, their counseller. He had renderedhim- 
sclf univorthy of their confidence. The highly 
gifted, ambitiom? Finlay had become a drtinkard. 

After a feiv y cara, Caroline returned to her 
fathcr’s house, because her husband was no long- 
er able to support her; she returned a faded, dis- 
appointed, wretclied ivoman. The viper sting of 
conscience, toldher, that she liad brought all her 
mísery upon herself. 

Why will not woman learn her own happiness? 
Can one whose every thought before marriage 
is selfishness, can she ever sacrifice her own in- 
terest and pleasure to the ivill ,of anotlier? Yet, 
suhmission, a dignified, affectionate, submissíon 
on her part, will. alone insure domestic comfort. 
Pride lifts herself in opposition to this doctrine, 
crying out “equal rights.” But down with the 
rebellious spirit; her suggestions amounts to this; 

" Setter to reign m Hell, than servo in Heaven,” 
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J VVomnn, too must bó raan’s inteüectual compon- 
ion. Without this, domestic life becoines so tlull, 
so insipid, that to a mún of retined tuste and culti- 
vated understandiiíg it is intolerable. 

The weak idolatry of a fool is valuelesa and 
disgusting to a man of seusc; but tho aílection 
of a high-minded, virtuous woman, is a discrimi- 
nating inteliigent, deep aílection, whicli it is un 
honor to gain, and a picas ure to cherish. 
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